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The Sleeping Child. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


A brook went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping, 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping, 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell that bound him ; 
Like music, breathiag in his dream, 
A lullaby around him. 


It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 

One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow. 

And such was this—a scene so fair, 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 

And one pure being resting there— 
One soul of radiant whiteness. 


What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 
To cast their sunshine o’er thee ? 

What chord unites thy soul to hcaven, 
Where visions glide before thee ? 

For wandering smiles of cloudless mirth, 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 

Say, not a thought—a form of earth— 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming. 


Mayhap, afar on unseen wings, 
Thy silent spirit soaring, 

Now hears the burst from golden springs, 
Where angels are adoring ; 

And with the pure heliacal throng, 
Around their maker praising, 

The joyous heart may join the song 
Ten thousand tongues are raising. 





From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
Railroads versus Rivers. 

The exceedingly low price of passage on the || 
| Ohio river steambouts, has led to the belief that 
the Western railroads, when completed, will not | 
"materially i injure the business of Pittsburgh and |, 


| Cincinnati packets, in the transportatian of pas- | 


_sengers. The results in other parts of the coun- 
‘try, where railroads and steamboats have entered 
into competition, will by no means justify this 
opinion, and it would be well for our steamboat 
owners to turn their attention to the subject. 

Mr. A. C. Morton, the engineer employed to 
survey the route of the European and North 
American railroad, has discussed the question in 
its general bearings, while endeavoring to show 
that travelérs would prefer taking passage from 
Europe to the Northern points of the British 
provinces, and complete their journey to Boston 
or New York by railroad, rather than sail from 
port to port. as at present. Steamships, after 
leaving New York or Boston for Europe, sail 
along the American coast from eight hundred to 
one thousand miles, and it is for this portion of 
the passage that the railroad would compete. In 


{\ order to show that passengers would be more 





likely to take the railroad, Mr. Morton has col- 
| lected some statistics, which may be of use in 
| discussing the question. We, therefore, quote 
| freely. 

| Experience shows that where the railway and 
|| steamboat come in competition, the former uni- 
| formly commands the mass of passengers. We 
| have numerous instances, in our own and neigh- 
| boring States, which have demonstrated this in 
| the most satisfactory manuer. We have steam- 
| boats between Portland and Boston, yet the two 
| lines of railways carry nine-tenths of the passen- 
| gers that reach Boston from the East, although 
| the fare is usually double that of the steamboat. 
| When the New York and New Haven railroad 
| was proposed, it was the almost universal opin- 
ion that it could not succeed, from the fact that 
it was located along the shore of Long Island 
| Sound, and would have to sustain a direct com- 
petition with the steamboats of the most superior 
character for speed, elegance and comfort. Up 
to that time, they had supplied the connection 
between the cities above mentioned. 

The splendid steamer Connecticut had accom- 
plished the passage in the short time of three 
hours and forty-five minutes—equal to twenty- 
‘one miles per hour. It was thought that the 
| dangers of the passage were not greater than by 
| railway, as the Sound was land-locked between 
| these two cities, affording a navigation more safe 
| and free from detention than most rivers. Be- 
| sides this, the road having a considerable extent 
of forty feet grades, with many draw bridges and 

_ but a single track, it was supposed that it would 

be subject to delays and dangers not often en- 

countered on other roads, and consequently the 
_ mass of passengers would prefer taking a steamer. 

| It was also urged that the steamers, even with 

| their magnificent accommodations and sumptuous 
tables, could be sustained by rates which would 
| be ruinous to a railway. 


In opposition to these opinions, the railway 
was built, and when completed and opened for 
travel, there were two first class steamboats run- 
ning to New Haven, one to Bridgeport, and one 
to Norwich, touching at the intermediate towns. 
At the present time there are no first class 
| boats on the route, and but two freight boats; 
,and although their fare is but half that by the 
railroad, they carry very few passengers. 

There are now running on this railway, five 
passenger trains each way, daily, hetween New 
Haven and New York, and a train each way, 
daily, between the latter place and Bridgeport, 
| besides other trains running Jess distances. In 
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addition to this, thére have been three freight 
trains each way, daily, for a portion of the year. 
This illustrates in a forcible manner the capa- 
bilities of railways to compete with steamboats, 
not only for passengers, but for freight. In this 
case, it is not a simple division of the business 
between the two modes of conveyance, but it 
amounts to almost a complete monopoly of the 
business by the railway. There were transported | 
on this road, during the year 1850, 652,122 | 
passengers, and its net receipts are equal to seven 
per cent. on an average cost of twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars per mile. The Superintendent of 
the road says: “I am well satisfied that wed 
question is fully settled on this route, that steam- | 
boats can not be sustained in competition with 
the railroad.’ 
The Hudson river railway is located on the | 
immediate banks of that river, from New York | 
to Albany, a distance of one hundred and forty- | 
four miles, and is subjected to competition from | 
from steamboats which are universally admitted | | 
to be the fastest and most magnificent steamers | 
in the world. The navigation is unsurpassed for | 








safety, and the beauty of the scenery along its | 


tractive of any, perhaps, on the continent. 

Two months after the road was first opened 
from New York to Peekskill, a distance of forty- 
three miles, an account was kept of the number 
of passengers that left and arrived by the steam- 
ers, at Sing Sing, Dodd’s Ferry, and Yonker, for 
six days in succession. This showed that the 
railroad carried about eighty-four per cent. of 
all the passengers, notwithstanding the fare was 
nearly double that of the steamboats. While 
the railway was in operation no further than 
Peekshill, the fare from that place to New York 
was fifty-five cents, while the boats, at first, 
charged thirty-seven and a half cents, and then 
reduced their fare to twenty-five cents, but hav- 
ing so little business, even at that low price, 
they were obliged to withdraw and leave the 
whole business to the road. 

At the present time, the railway is in operation 
to Poughkeepaie, which is one half of its length; 
and the same results thus far attend its exten- 
sion. 
during the past season, for the first time, it is 
believed, since the running of steamboats on the 


The Albany way boats were discontinued - 
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| fun om introlieale their wives to each other. So | 


each one tells his wife that the other is very | 


rode over to Mr. Ricker’s. 
Mrs. Ricker, not expecting them at the time, 


in the kitchen, but observing ber visitors through 
the window, she flew to the glass to adjust her 
cap, and put herself in the best trim to receive 
them, that the moment would allow. In the 
mean time, Ricker had ushered Mr. Ela and his 
lady into the parlor, by way of the front door. 





her guests. 
“Mrs. Ricker, I will make you acquainted 


thunder. 

“ How do you do, madam ?” screamed Mrs. R. 
to Mrs. E., with her mouth close to the ear of 
the latter. 

“ Very well, I thank you,” replied Mrs. E., in | 
a tone of corresponding elevation. 

How did you leave your family,” continued 
|| Mrs. R., in a voice quite up to the pitch of her 
first effort. 


|| 


mily,” returned Mrs. E., in a key which called 
into requisition all the power of her lungs. 

In the mean time, the men, who were con- 
vulsed beyond the power of endurance, had 
quietly stolen out of the door, and remained 
under the window, listening to the boisterous 
conversation of their deaf wives, which was con- 
tinued on the same elevated letter of the statf 
for some time, when Mrs. R., in the same ledger 
line key she had observed from the first, thus 
addressed her lady guest : 

“ What on earth are you hallooing to me for; 
I ain’t deaf.” 

“Ain’t you, indeed ?”’ said Mrs. E.; “ but pray 
what are you hallooing to me for; I’m sure I’m 
not deaf.” 

Each then came gradually down to her ordi- 
nary key, when a burst of laughter from the 
wags at the window revealed the whole trick, 
and even the ladies themselves were compelled to 
join in the merriment they had afforded the out- 
siders by the character of their interview. 





Married and Bachelor Life. 





river. The steamers, although of the best des- 
cription, and the fare varying from one to two 
dollurs from New York to Albany, can not com- 
mand the travel. They require from eight to nine 
hours to make the passage, while the railway can 
trausport passengers over this route in four and 
a half hours, and this alone is sufficient to turn 

\Letravel to the railway, at rates of fare fifty per 
cent. above the steamboat. 





Dear Wives.—Two waggish farmers in Do- 
ver, New Hampshire, living some miles apart, 
got married, and they laid a plan to make some 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 

Marriage, when followed in obedience to natu- 
ral laws, comes in the very threshold of lives, 
when every floating atom, and every minutest 
particle, is gradually sucked in by the hungry 
soul, to be absorbed unscrupulously, and faith- 
fully to be employed in building up the comple- 
ted character. Marriage has a powerful influ- 


marriage. For as we marry or do not, as we 
marry wisely or foolishly, so is the developed 





deaf, and that a visit was expected from one to | 
the other. A day was set, and Mr. Ela and wife | 


happened to be engaged at her domestic duties | 


Soon after Mra. R. appeared in the presence of | 


with Mrs. Ela,” roared Mr. E., in a voice of | 


“All very well, I thank you; how’s your fa- || 


ence on death; but death has no influence on | 


We have seen thé most eminent men tossed 
about like feathers by the winds of marriage; 
calm, hopeful, wretched, despairing, ill-tempered, 
profligate, purposeless, abandoned, as the great 
more-than-death went ill with them. 


we | 
goin 
goin; 


Dryden { 1, 
| married unhappily, and how much of the venom- said 


ous sting of his satire, how much of his unpoetic 
coarse depreciation of woman, has its origin 
therein. Addison shared his fate, and we know 
that the married Addison did by no means equal 
| the bachelor Spectator; Pope refrained from ma- 
‘trimony, (his physique, indeed, was not calculated « 
for winning hearts,) and may we not imagine 
that the “divine little artist” might have pro- 


} duced something beyond the mere sphere of art, 


| had successful love and domestic comfort warmed 
his heart, and so ripened the “ Rape of the Lock” * 
into a higher creation than the “ Dunciad.”’ 


Swift, also, avoided mariage—wherefore no 
;man shall know—avoided it with his heart 


| vibrating between a Stellan and a Vinessa and 


descended, a very questionable moral man, 

through a morbid old age, to a cheerless tomb; 
| leaving his character as an inexplicable enigma_ 
| to all times. 


Nay, in our days, have we not seen Lord By- 
| ron struggling his course, without repose, without 
| definite purpose, through a maze of contradiction, 
wrath, and profligacy to an awful Nowither. A ¢ 


j 


F 





man who married most unhappily—whose heart 
was cauterized by the loss of the only woman 
he perhaps ever truly loved. His writings, his 
actions, tell us that, in his deepest abandonment 
to vice, the ghost of his first and purest love rose 
ever and anon before him, to frown a clear re- 
proof upon his wayward career. But even the 
loss of Mary Chaworth might have been nulli-” 
fied, had his marriage ended well. It did not; 
and the unwise marriage magnified and _pro- 
longed the unwise life, and prepared the early 
deah. - 

Surely, the time when heart pants for heart, 
and the music of isdlated spirits ought to blend 
itself with other isolated ones in a divine accord; 
when we love, and are conquerors; when we 
love, and are vanquished; when we marry with 
insight and foresight; when we marry blindly, 
in the dark, at hap-hazard, and so take to our 
being’s very core a nutriment or a poison for J 
ever: surely this isa crisis in the life of man, 
grand, terrible, and tragic as, and in great affinity“ 
with, that other crisis, when the moorings are 
loosened, and we sail. forth upon the unknown 
seas. 

But, in another aspect, marriage may be aseo- 
ciated with death. Marriage is a change of ex- 


would say; an Exodus—a transit from one life 
to another—and with us as impenetrable a veil 
of doubt and uncertainty spread over that other 
life, as is that life to whose domains death is the 
portal of death. “Where we are, we know,” 

















man, 








may @ man about to be married exclaim ; “where, 
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we have been, we also know; whither we are 
going, no man knoweth, or can know, till the 
going has merged into the past or gone. 


Charles the Fifth said, no man can be surely 
said to be truly brave, until he had snuffed a 
candle with his fingers; a gentleman who had 
been semi-petrified in some continental cold water 
establishment, considered that the greatest test of 
courage was to go naked under a mountain tor- 


. . ’ 
+ rent, converted into a douche, on a winter's 


morning: but my idea is, that no man’s courage 
can be so severely tested as by entering into the 
holy state of matrimony; provided, always, that 
the man be of a contemplative, reflective nature, 
and not a mere dweller in the moment that 


. now is. 


This courage is more required on the woman’s 
part than on the man’s. She must, infallibly, 
know less of him than he of her, as he beholds 
her ever as in the world she moves in; whereas 
he, when he leaves her, mingles and is lost in 
Whether he keeps 
himself apart among the virtuous, or has his 
haunts among the vicious, she can only hear by 
report, and report is not a witness that should be 
trusted, even on oath; and female etiquetie denies 
her the searching inquiries necessary for com- 
plete satisfaction. ‘Then, again, he has more re- 
sources than her, if the home be made unhappy 
by the ill-assorted union. The tavern, the thea- 
ter, the meeting, the mart, are all open to him. 
He can be away from home when he likes; and 
when away from home, to all intents and pur- 
poses he is a bachelor again. 


Not so she, poor lady! Once a wife, a wife 
for ever. She may not, can not, would not, dare 
not leave him. The laws, her children, and her 
high womanly instinct alike forbid it. She can 
never lay down her wifehood, and become a 
maid again. 

And even if she separate from him, and return 
once more to her father’s house, the gay heart, 
the unspeakable palpitation of maidenly desires 
and hopes, the budding promises of coming life, 
these are there no longer: the butterfly is freed, 
but its wings are torn and unfeathered—it can fly 
no more. 


Hence, there is no one thing more lovely in 
this life, more full of the divinest courage, than 


‘when a young maiden—a young maiden from 


her past life, from her happy childhood, when 
she rambled over every moor and field around 
her home; when a mother anticipated her wants 
and soothed her little cares; when brothers and 


‘sisters grew from merry playmates to loving, 


trusting friends; from the Christmas gatherings 
and romps, the summer festivals in bower or 
garden; from the rooms sanctified by the death 
‘of relatives; from the holy and secure back- 
ground of her childhood, and girlhood, and 
maidenhood, looks out into a dark and unillumi- 
hated future, away from all that, and yet, unter- 


rified, undaunted, leans her fair cheek on her 
lover’s breast, and whispers—- 

“ Dear heart! [ can not see, but believe. The 
past was beautiful, but the future I can trust— 
with thee!” 

“Not quite so fast, prithee, fricnd,” testily in- 
terposes the father of a fine family at our elbow. 
“ Are we, then, to consider t' rmagants, shrews, 
and slovens as among that class of fabulous crea- 
tures in which we place dodoes and mermaids? 
Does not the man, also, risk something? May 
he not entertain deep-rooted, long-loved ideas of 
domesticity and the exceeding comforts of home? 
How, think you, does a sullen temper, an untidy 
nature, a vixen tongue, accord therewith? May 
not children be allowed to run about a house un- 
governed, uncared for; with hair unkept and 
face unwashed, and pinafore that has not had re- 
cent intercourse with the laundress; can not do- 
mestic festivals, set apart to the divinities of the 
wash-tub, the mangle, the baker, the scrubbing- 
brush, the polish-paste, the dust-pan, be pro- 
longed and repeated till they become perennial 
and intolerable domestic bores? Is a man’s dio- 
ner always hot, then?—and are there never any 
defalcations in his shirt-buttons? A plague on 
your rose-pink pictures of female heroism! A 
man has the greater risk, say I.” 


The father of a family is a man of long matri- 

















monial experience, and [ would not lightly quar- 
rel with him. Certainly, a man takes his share 
of the risk. The change from bachelorsbip to 
married life is great. It is, indeed, adeath. Well 
may he hesitate on the threshold, and consider 
the past in reference to the future. Glorious 
freedom of single blessedness! how can one re- 
linquish thee! To live in lodgings exactly as 
you like; having a landlady a submissive slave 
to you, bound thrall by invincible cash; to rise 
when you like; eat what you like; to have those 
pleasing bachelor reunions, where there are no 
curtains for bad cigars, and the voice may obey 
the generous promptings of the will, uerestrained 
by the thoughts of a sleeping beauty up stairs; 
when you can go to the Derby, or while away 
| an evening at the opera like the gods themselves, 
with none to question you; when your income 
is your own, and you spend it as you choose, and 
the milliners and dressmakers create no palpita- 
tion in your heart. Certes, to leave a state like 
this is indeed a risk. To depart from that, and 
enter one knows not what, is indeed to die. 

To die! said I, is to be born. What are all 
selfish bachelor delights to the true comforts of 
married existence! Lonely lodgings are aban- 
doned ; a neat and cosy home awaits the happy 
man. A fair hand pours out for him his cup of 
tea, and he quietly sips his coffee under the influ- 
ence of an incarnation of that divine beauty that 
has been the living music of the world since the 
days of Adam. He leaves the house for the 
town, and a fair hand adjusts his garments, and 
he feels a sweet thrill vibrate through him, as 























her nice little fingers touch him, ornamenting, 
improving. He has an impetus that bears him 
through half the day, in the echo of a kiss that 
plays warmly about his lips, a power that draws 
him homeward in the certainty of a coming du- 
plicate, and in the bright eyes that will light up 
his frugal board. And as to the opera—what is 
Alboni singing to a houseless, homeless, wifeless 
bachelor, to Alboni singing impassioned music to 
attuned and concordant hearts? The loss of the 
noisy orgies of bacchanal inebriation, whose pro- 
per region is the tavern, is amply repaid by the 
prattle of infancy, or the serene pleasure of the 
asthletic tea. The odors of mignionette or hya- 
cinth are surely sweeter than the sickly smell of 
stale smoke; and the absence of opium and to- 
bacco upon the lips, discoloring the teeth, poison- 


‘ing the breath, and killing the nerves, is fully 


made up by the fond kiss of pure affection on 
those lips, and by fond eyes looking love into his 
soul. 
“Umph!” grunts the father of a family. 
“Ridicuous!” exclaims the impatient reader. 
Good reader, be not wroth. I married, and 
am now in my honeymoon. 





Post-master General in Disguise. 
BY SOL. SMITH. 


On my way to the north, in 1835, in company 
with several gentlemen of New Orleans, it hap- 
pened that the stage in which we were passen- 
gers stopped, for supper, at a small village, situ- 
ated between the towns of Columbus and Zanes- 
ville, on the Cumberland road, in the State of 
Ohio. 

There was a gathering of militia captains, 
lieutenants, ensigns, sergeants and corporals, 
with a considerable sprinkling of privates, ali of 
whom had been exhibiting their patriotism, 
during the day, by marching up and down the 
road, shouldering arms, carrying arms, present- 
ing arms, charging bayonets, preparatory to 
intended hostile operations against the neighbor- 
ing State of Michigan, the authorities of which, 
and those of the State of Ohio were at open war 
(almost) about boundary. 

For the purpose of amusement, it had been 
agreed that the stage-driver should be informed, 
confidentially, that I was Amos Kendall, Post- 
master General of the United States, traveling in 
disguise, and assuming the very common name 
of Smith, in order to discover abuses in the 
transportation department. With many myste- 
rious hints, and under strict charges of secresy, 
Jehu was made acquainted with the awful fact, 
that he was actually driving the important indi- 
vidual above named. The reins almost fell from 
his hands! 

“ What! Mr. Kindle!—Amos Kindle!” ex- 
claimed the astonished driver: “it can’t be pos- 
sible ?” 

“ It is possible,’ answered the gentleman who 
was imparting the information, and who was en- 
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joying an outside seat; and it is his wish to be 
entirely private, in order to avoid the attentioa 
that would otherwise be lavished upon him. The 
driver promised the most inviolable secresy, and 
proceeded to curry down his horses. 

We had not been long in the hotel, where our 
supper was being prepared, before it was plainly 


perceptible that something was going on: curious || 


glances were thrown into the bar-room where 
we were sitting. Militia officers flitted about or 


collected into groups; the landlord and his family || 


began to spruce up; in brief, it was evident our 
secret had been confidentially imparted to half 
the village. 

The first demonstration that was made, con- 
sisted of an invitation to my friends, and myself, 
to accept the use of a private parlor. This being 
at once agreed to, the landlord ventured to sug- 


gest that, if it was not disagreeable to me, my | 


fellow-citizens of the village would like to pay 
their respects to me, and take me by the hand. 

“ No objections in the world,” said I, “let the 
worthy citizens come in.” 

Then followed a scene of the richest kind of 
fun; bat Dickins has described a similar adven- 
ture, and I pass on. 

Supper was announced. I was placed at the 
head of the table; the richest viands and pre- 
served fruits, were set, in profusion, before us. 
We feasted; and during the operation numerous 
female heads—or rather, heads of females—were 
continually popping in at the windows and open 
doors, while the piazza was filled with boys of 
all sizes, who amused themselves by firing off 
Chinese crackers, sending up young rockets, and 
shouting “ Hurra for Jackson!—and his cabinet!” 

Supper over, we retired to the bar, and de- 
manded our bill of expenses. The landlord 
smilingly answered, that he was too happy to 
entertain us without compensation: he felt ho- 
nored by my sitting at his board, and my friends 
were equally welcome. After much urging, | 
consented to receive his hospitality, since he in- 
sisted on it; but my friends—I would not consent 
that they should feast at his expense—oh no! 
They must be allowed to pay for their splendid 
supper. Well, if | insisted, he would take pay 
for them—and he did. 

‘Could I say two or three words to you, in 
private?” asked the landlord, in a low voice, as 
he walked by my side toward the coach, which 
was wailing. 

* By all means,” | replied; and he led mea 
liule one side, into a dark part of the piazza. 
Afier two or three hems, to clear his throat, the 
landlord commenced: 

* Whatever others may think of you, I con- 
sider you an honest man.” 

“Sir, L feel very much obliged by the favora- 
ble estimate you have formed of me.” 

“ Yis, sir, let the opposition say what they 


please, J believe you to be a conscientious indi- 


vidual—ZJ do.” 


| 
| extraordinary ; but Lihank you for your good 
| spinicn.” 

| 


“Ah, sir, though we have never met, I know || 


you well—we all know you for a most efficient 


| officer, and a deserving man.” 
| Western and southern country, and, as for my 
| efficiency, I believe I do push ahead about as 
‘bard as a man conveniently ean.” 

| “That you do; all parties must acknowledge 
it, You have effected many improvements in 
| your department.’”’ 

| “Yes, I flatter myself that, in the stage de- 
| partment, [ have made some improvements.” 

| proval in this part of the country.” 

_ “Removals? Oh yes!—I do travel a great 
deal.” . 

“Yes, you do, and to some purpose. Now I 
want to speak to you about the post-master here.” 

“Indeed! Well, what of him ?” 

“ Are you not aware that he is a whig ?” 

“ No !—Is he ?” 

“Yes, he is; and it is thought by the friends 
of the administration, here, that he ought to be 
removed, and a good democrat appointed.” 

“ What is the office worth ?” 

“ About $500 a year.” 

“Who would be a proper person for the of- 
fice 1” 

“Why, I could n’t exactly say; but if——” 

“Would you accept the appointment ?” 

**Most willingly, if you should think me 
worthy.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what you’d better do. 
‘Write on to the department; state the matter as 
you 've stated it to me, and perhaps——” 

“If you would just make a memorandum, it 
would be sufficient.” 

** My dear sir, don’t depend on any thing that 
passes between us here. Here I am Sol Smith, 
as you may see by the way bill; but at Wash- 
ington—you understand ig 

“ Yes, I understand. 
the department.’’ 

“ Yes—write,” 

“Sir, I shall depend on your good offices.” 

‘Sir, you may: your supper was oxcellent; 
your attentions shall not be forgotten.—F arewell! 
write on to the department, by all means.” 

The worthy aspirant to the post-mastership of 
the village accompanied me to the coach, care- 
fully turned up the steps when I had entered, 
and then joined his fellow-citizens in three loud 
cheers, with which our departure was honored. 











Then I’ll write on to 





AZ A very remarkable river, called the Wi- 
cass, has been discovered in Florida. It takes 


its rise from springs of immense volume, runs in 
a stream as large as the Potomac or James for 
fourteen miles, and then disappears in a subter- 
ranean channel, and is no more seen. 








*‘ Weil, sir, considering this is the first time }) 
we have ever met, 1 must say your liberality is | 


“It is true, [ am tolerably well known in the |) 


“Your removals have met with general ap- || 














4 
Humor of the Late Thomas Hood. ve 
Mrs. Garpner is a widow, devoted to the niv 
cultivation of flowers in her door yard garden, » 
'who has the peculiarity of identifying herself q h 
with such variety. Hood, standing at the litle (; - 
| gate, compliments her on the appearance of her ‘yy a 
carnations; to which she replies — liu! 
“ Yes, ’ve a stronger blow than any one in ond 
the place, and as to sweetness, nobody can come pm 
nigh me. Would you like to walk in and.t, 4, 
sinell mine.” ‘“ 
| Accepting the polite invitation, | stepped in | the 
through the little wicket, and in another moment and 
was rapturously snuffing at her stocks, and the bor 
flower with a Sanguinary name. From the | ove 
walls L turned off to a rose bush, remarking | iS 
| that there was a very fine show of buds, & ba 
' Yes, but I want sun to make me bust. You | ~ wis 
should have seen me last June, sir, when I was oug 
'in my full bloom. None of your wishy-washy | to | 
pale soris —(this was a fling at the white rose sor 
at the next door)—none of your Provincials or | obt 
pale pinks. There’s no maiden blushes about [) com 
/me. I’m the regular old red cabbage.” 7 
| And she was right; for after all, that hearty, : 
_ glowing, fragrant rose, is the best of species ; ‘ 
‘the queen of flowers, with a ruddy embonpoiat, 7s 
| reminding one of the goddess of Reubens. ples 
| “And there’s my American creeper. Miss | 7 
| Sharp pretends to creep, but lor bless you!* , 
afore she gets up to her first floor window, I on 
shall be running all over the roof of the willa. _- 
You see 1’m over the portico already.”’ ee 
While this converation is going on, a deaff, 4,.,, 
bachelor neighbor, who has a garden of hisf g.y, 
own passes by; but Mrs. Gardner hails him ing > ver} 
|a loud voice, and addresses him in her customary ate 
figurative language. onl 
“ Well, and how are you, Mr. Burrell, after “ 
them east winds?’ ts 
“Very bad, very bad indeed,’? replied Mr. tran 
Burrell, thinking only of his rheumatics. > you 
“ And so am |,” said Mrs. Gardner, remem-— Sale 
bering nothing but her blight. “I’m thinking 1 w 
of trying tobacco water and a rig squrringe.” 
“1s that good?” asked Mr. B., with a tone of A 
doubt and surprise. | the 
“$o they say; but you must mix it strong, §) aid 
and squirt it as hard as you can over von B 
affected parts.” aa 4 
« What, my lower limbs?’’ : tea 
“ Yes, and your upper ones too. Wherever § rn 
you're maggoty,” oa 
“Oh?” grunted the old gentleman, “youR, «, a 
mean vermin.” | de 
“As for me,” bawled Mrs. G., I’m swarm~g pie 
ing! And Miss Sharpe isa great deal wort®) 4. 
than I am.” men 
“The more’s the pity,” said the old gentle fe end 
man, “we shall have no apples and pears.” pas 
“ No, not to signify. How’s your peaches.’@f ). 
“Why they set kindly enough, ma’am, du, “a 
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‘hey have a’most all dropped off the last frosty 
nights.” 

* Ah, it wint the frost,” roared Mrs. G., “ you 
have got down to the gravel —1 know you have 
— you look so rusty and scrubby.” 

«{[ wish you good morning, ma’am,” said the 
litle old bachelor, turning very red in the face, 
and making rather a precipitate retreat from the 
dwarf wall —as, who wouldn’t, when attacked 
at onee in his person and his peach trees. 

“To be sure, he was dreadful unproductive,” 
the widow said; “but a good sort of a body, 
and ten times pleasanter than her next door neigh- 
bor at number ten, who would keep coming 
over her wall, till she cut off his pumpkin.” 

She now led me tound the house to her 
“back,” where she showed me her grass plot, 


-wishing she was greener, and asking me if she 


ought not to haveatoll. She next led me off 
to her vegetables, halting at last at her peas, 
some few rows of blue Prussians which she had 
obtained from Waterloo, they were so late in 
coming up. 

“ Backard, aint I 2?” 

« Yes, rather.” 

“Wery; but Miss Sharp is backarder than 
me. She’s hardly out of the ground yet, and 
please God, in another fortnight [ shall want 
sticking.” 

There was something so irresistibly comic in 
this last equivoque, that I was forced to slur over 
a laugh as a sneeze, and then contrived to ask 
her if she had no assistance in her labors? 

“What, a gardener? Never! [ did once 


» have a daily jobber, and he jobbed away all my 


dahlias. declare | could have cried! But’s 
very hard to think you are a valuable bulb, and 
when summer comes, you’re nothing but a stick 
and label.” 

“Very provoking, indeed !”’ 

“ Talk of wansplanting, they do nothing but 
transplant you from one house to another, till 
There I was, 
sale and sound in my own bed, and all the while 
I was in Mr. Jones’s. It’s scandalous !” 





A Puystovocicat Fact.—A surgeon in 
the United States Army, recently desired to 
know the most common carse of enlistments, 
By permission of the captain of the company, 
containing fifty-five, in a pledge never to disclose 
the name of any officer or private, except as a 
physical or metaphysical fact, the true history 
was obtained of every man. On investigation, 
it appeared that nine-tenths enlisted on account 
of some female difficulty ; thirteen of them had 
changed their names, and forty-three were either 
drunk or partially so, at the time of their enlist- 
ment. Most of them were men of fine talents 
and learning, and about one-third had once been 
men in elevated stations in life. Four had been 
lawyers, three doctors, and two ministers. The 
experimenter believes, if it were not for his 














pledge of secrecy, that this would be as interes” 
ing a history, and would exhibit the frailty of 
buman nature as fully, as any experiments ever 
made on the subject of the passions. 





Tue Userut and Tue Beautirut. — The 
tomb of Moses is unknown, but the traveler 
slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gor- 
geous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with the cedar, and gold, and ivory, 
and even the great temple of Jerusalem, hal- 
lowed by the visible glory of the Deity himself 
—are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as 
perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of 
the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another ; 
but the pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim’s 
reverence at the present day. The columns of 
Persepolis are mouldering into dust; but its 
cisterns and aqueducts remain, to challenge our 
admiration. The golden house of Nero is a 
mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia still pours 
into Rome its limpid stream. The temple of 
the sun at Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen; 
but its fountain sparkles as freshly in his rays, 
as when thousands of worshippers thronged its 
lofty colonades. It may be that London will 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to 
mark its site, save mounds of crumbling brick- 
work; the Thames will continue to flow as it 
does now. And if any work of art should still 
rise over the deep ocean of time, we may well 
believe that it will be neither a palace nor a 
temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir; 
and if any name should still flash through the 
mist of antiquity, it will probably be that of a 
man who in his day sought the happiness of his 
fellow-men, rather than their glory, and linked 
his memory to some great work of national 
utility and benevolence. This is the true glory 
which outlives all others, and shines with undy- 
ing lustre from generation to generation — im- 
parting to works something of its own immor- 
tality, and in some degree rescuing them from 
the ruin which overtakes the ordinary monu- 
ments of historical tradition or mere magnifi- 
cence.— Edinburgh Review. 





REMINISCENCE OF THE “First GENTLEMAN 
1n Evrors.”—An old hackney coach driver, 
relating his life to a correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, told the following anecdote of 
George IV.: 

“ Ah, the old times was the racketty times! 
I’ve often, laughed, and said that | could say 
what perhaps nobody, or almost nobody in Eng- 
land can say now, that I’d been driven by a 
king He grew to be a king afterwards— 
George 1V. One night, you see, sir, I was 
called off the stand, and told to take up at the 
British Coffee House, in Cockspur street. 1 
was a lad then. The waiter ran out and said: 
* You jump down and get inside, the Prince is 
going to drive himself’ I didn’t much like the 





|The Prince wasn’t such a bad driver. 

















notion on it, but I didn’t exactly know what .t0 
do, and was getting off my seat to see if the 
waiter had put anything inside, for he let down 
the glass; and just as | was getting down, and 
had my foot on the wheel, out came the Prince 
of Wales, and four or five rattle-brained f-llows 
like himself. I think Major Hanger was one, 
but I had hardly time to see them, for the Prince 
griped me by the ankle, and the waistband of 
my breeches, and lifted me off the wheel, and 
flung me right into the coach through the win- 
dow, and it was open as happened luckily. I 
was little then, but he must have been a strong 
man. He didn’t seem so very drunk either. 
Indeed, 
he drove very well for a prince, but he didu’t 
take the corners or the crossings careful enough 
for a regular jarvey, Well sir, the Prince 
drove that night to a house in King street, St. 
James. There was another gentleman on the 
box with him. It was a gaming house he went 
to that night; but I have driven him to other 


| sorts of houses in that there neighborhood. He 


hadn’t no pride to such as me, hadn’t the Prince 
of Wales.’’ 





GETTING UsED To IT. —“Somewhere about 
here,” writes a southern correspondent, “lives a 
small farmer of such social habits, that his com- 
ing home intoxicated, was no unusual thing. 
His wife urged him in vain to sign the pledge. 
‘Why you see,’ he would say, ‘I'll sign the 
pledge after a while, but I don’t like to break 
right off at once, it ain't wholesome. The best 
way always is to get used to a thing by degrees, 
you know. ‘Very well, old man,’ his help- 
mate would rejoin, ‘see now if you don’t fall 
into a hole one of these days, while you can’t 
take care of yourself, and nobody near enough 
to take you out.’ Sure enough, as if to verify 
the prophecy, a couple of days after, retursing 
from a glorious frolic, the old fellow reeled into 
his own well. After a deal of useless scramb- 
ling, he shouted for the ‘light of his eyes’ to 
come and help him out. ‘ Didn’t [ tell you so? 
said the good soul, showing her cap frill over 
the edge of the parapet, ‘you’ve got into a hole 
at last, and it’s only lucky that I’m in hearing, 
or you might have drowned you old dog you! 
‘Well,’ she continued after a while, letting down 
the bucket, ‘take hold.’ And up he came 
higher at each turn of the windlass, until the 
old lady’s grasp slipping from the handle, down 
he went tothe bottom again. This occurring 
more than once, made the temporary occupant 
of the well suspicious. ‘Look here,’ he cried 
in a fury at the last splash, ‘ you’re doing that 
on purpoze — ‘I know you are!’ ‘ Well now I 
am, responded his old ’oman tranquilly, while 
winding him up once more. ‘Don’t you re- 
member telling me it’s best to get used to a 
thing by degrees? 1m afraid if I was to biisg 
you right up on a sudden, you wouldn’t find it 
wholesome.’ The old fellow could not help 
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chuckling at the application of his principle, 
and protested he would sign the pledge on the 
instant, if she would lift him fairly out. This 
she did, and packed him off te ‘swear in’ wet 
as he was. ‘For you see, she added, very 
emphatically, ‘if you ever fall into the well 
again, I’ll leave you thar —I will! ”—Knick- 
erbocker. 











A TuoventruL CHaracter —Accustom a 
child, as soon as it can speak, to narrate his | 
little experiences, his chapter of accidents; his 
griefs, his fears, his hopes; to communica’e 
what he has noticed in the world without, and | 
what he feels struggling in the world within. | 
Anxious to haye something to narrate, he will | 
be induced to give attention to objects around | 
him, and what is passing in the sphere of his | 
instruction; and to observe and note events, | 
will become one of his first pleasures. This is | 
the groundwork of a thoughtfal character. 





A Bear Trap.—At the time of settling the | 
town of Paris, Maine, bears were so very nu- | 
merous, that the first settlers resorted to many | 
expedients to destroy them, among others, the | 
log trap was much used. One Joe Daniels | 
built one some distance from any habitation, and 
his wife, who was a native of Massachusetts, | 
went to see the trap. She could not in any way 
be made to understand how bears could be iaken 
in such traps. Joe waxed impatient. 

“ Now s’posing I was a bear, (and down he 
went on all fours, imitating as near as possible | 
the motions of a bear,) and I should smell the 
bait, and I should hit the spindle’’—suiting the 
action to the word; and down came the trap 
upon poor Joe, with a weight and force whieh 
would have instantly extinguished any bear in the 
pine State. His wife, after a trial of her strength, | 
was obliged to goa mile and a half to procure 
assistance; and strange to say, old Joe was re- 
lieved from the trap alive, though somewhat the 
worse for the experiment. 








be We are struck with surprise, on learn- 
ing that, but a few centuries since, the feudal 
barons of Scotland, in running out lines around 
their extensive domains, used to take a party of | 
boys, and whip them at the different posts and 
landmarks, in order to give them a retentive 
memory, a8 witnesses, in case of future litigation 
or dispute. Though this might give them vivid | 
recollection of localities, yet it would hardly | 
improve their ideas of justice, or propitiate them 
to’ bear testimony in favor of the chastiser. But | 
do not those who have no aptness to wred 
accomplish their objects by a kindred method ? 











Law anv 1Ts Wuims.— When Judge Par- | 
sons was a practicing lawyer, he was once em- 
ployed to plead two cases in court, which were 
precisely alike, but in one he was engaged for 


It happened that both cases were tried the same 
day; he spoke for half an hour to the first jury, 
and the case was given to them and they retired. 
When he appeared before the second jury, he 
made use of very different arguments from those 
employed by him before, of which the court 
took notice, reminding him that he seemed to 
have changed his tune, and repeated to him 
what he had said but a few minutes before. Mr. 
Parsons fixed his keen eye upon the judge, and 
replied: “May it please your honor, I might 
have been wrong half an hour ago, but now I 
know I am right.” He proceeded; and when 
the juries returned, it was found he had gained 
a verdict in both cases! 





Bes The journal of the Franklin Institute 
contains the specifications of a patented mouse- 
trap. This improved model of body-snatching 
is as follows: 

A savory piece of toasted cheese is suspended 
onahook. Enter rat. A small mirror is so 
adjusted, that the rat sees his shadow in the glass, 
(just as Richard did,) and, not recognizing him- 
self at first sight, thinks that some other rat is 
aiming for the cheese. He rushes in to head off 
his rival. The board he treads on is a deceiver. 
It is supported by a weak spring, which yields 
under his weight, and precipitates him into a 
lower story of the trap, when the floor flies up 
to resume iis place. Another rat comes along, 
sees the reflection of his predecessor as well as 
his own, and thinks two rats are fighting for the 
cheese. In he goes, down he goes —and so on, 
tolies quoties. 

Hypro-Carzon Gas.—It is stated by the 
National Intelligencer, that a new method of 
producing illuminating gas has been discovered 
in Baltimore, which possesses many advantages 
over the old mode. The Baltimore Clipper, 
after having tested its excellence, thus speaks 
of it: 

“It is manufactured on the premises, by the 
most simple process, of rosin and water, and the 
density of it is such that one thousand feet, which 
can be made of one dollar’s worth of material, 
are nearly equal to three thousand feet of coal 
gas. Weconsider the invention as really one 
of the greatest of this age of improvement, and 
have no doubt that the public will see the neces- 
sity of bringing it into more extensive use. 
Those who have examined this light, have 
greatly admired its brilliancy, and for cheapness, 
sofiness and beauty, it can not be excelled.” 








INDEPENDENCE oF PrincrpLE.— Lord Er- 


| skine was distinguished through life for indepen- 


dence of principie, for strict adherence to truth. 
He once explained the rules of his conduct, 
which ought to be deeply engraven on every 
heart. He said: “It was the first command 
and counsel of my earliest youth, always to do 





the defendant, and in the other for the plaintiff. 


what my conscience told me to be a duty, and 








leave the consequence to God. I shall carry 
with me the memory, and [ trust the practice, 
of this parental lesson to the grave. I have 
hitherto followed it, and have no reason to com- 
plain that my obedience to it has been any tem- 
poral sacrifice. I have found it on the contrary, 
the road to prosperity and wealth, and I shall 
point out the same path to my children, for their 
pursuit.” 





FRranKLin’s Move or Lenpinc Money, — 


“T send you, herewith, a bill of ten louis d’ors, . 


[ do not pretend to give much, [ only lend it to 
you. When you return to your country, you 
can not fail of getting into some business that 
will, in time, enabie you to pay all your debts, 
In that case, when you meet another honest man 
in similar distress, you will pay me by lending 
this money to him, enjoining him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation when he shall be 
able, and meet with such another opportunity, 
1 hope it may thus pass through many hands 


before it meets with a knave to stop its progress. . 


This is a trick of mine to doa great deal of 


good with a little money. I am not rich enough’ 


to afford much in good works, and aim obliged 
to be cunning, and make the most of a little.” 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. °: 


InstEap of the usual matter under this head, 7 


we insert the following, which, to many of our 

readers, will be more acceptable. It will be 

found worthy of a close and careful examination: 
Westerville, March 19, 1851. 

Messrs. Epirors: A short time since I took 


up a number of the School Friend, the October 7 


number, and found the accompanying problem, 
with its (so called) solution, by Joel E. Hen- 
dricks. There are some little points in that 
problem and solution, which I deem worthy of 
comment. In the first place, all the conditions 
of the problem are not fulfilled. Mr. Hendricks 
makes the dog and duck move with the same 
velocity, and keep in a line with the center of 
the pond; but another condition is, that the dog 
swim directly toward the duck. There is where 
Mr. H.’s solution is lame. The course of the 
dog, of course, is every instant tangent to that 





> 
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—— 





point of the circle where he is. Thus, when at 


D, the course of the dog is DG, instead of DK. 
In other words, the dog is heading the duck. 
A pretty direct way of catching the duck, but by 
the use of indirect means. 

But the difficulty does not lie wholly in the 
solution. There is a manifest absurdity in the 


conditions. If the dog moves toward the duck, — 


he must fall behind the line joining the duck 
and the center. 

The question, as I have always heard it stated, 
says nothing of confining the dog to the line 
joining the duck and center. I wish you would 


publish that problem again, with that modifics- 
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tion; although I doubt somewhat my own ability | 
to solve it, I should like to see others work at it. | 
Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Haywoop. 


Question as proposed by Dr. Joxt E. Hen- 


- pricks—Suppose a dog to start from the center | 


of a circular fish pond, the circumference of 
which ia one hundred yards, and to swim with a 
given uniform velocity directly toward a duck, 
keeping always on a straight line between the 
center of the pond and the duck, while the duck 
at the same time is swimming with the same 
velocity around the circumference of the pond. 
It is required to tell how far the dog must swim 
before he can catch the duck, and what is the 
nature of the course he will deseribe. 


As modified by Mr. Haywoop—Suppose a dog 
to start from the center of a circular fish pond, 
the circumference of which is one hundred yards, 


- and to swim with a given uniform velocity direct- 


ly towards a duck, while the duck at the same 
time is swimming with the same velocity around 
the circumference of the pond. It is required 
to tell how far the dog must swim before he can 
catch the duck, and what is the nature of the 
course he will describe. 

The preceding communication of Mr. Hay- 
wood was sent to Dr. Hendricks, who returned 
the following able, and to us, entirely satisfactory 
reply : 

Auburn, Ind., May 31, 1851. 

Mr. Haywood says that all the conditions in 
the question proposed by me, and published in 
the School Friend for June, 1850, are not ful- 
filled in my solution, which was published in the 
School Friend for October, 1850. In making 
this assertion, Mr. Haywood is mistaken, in con- 
sequence of not having fully considered what 
those conditions are. 

The conditions of the question as proposed by 
me, may be briefly stated as follow, viz: The 
duck must swim with a uniform velocity on the 
circumference of a circle; the dog must start 
from the center of the same circle, and swim 
with the same velocity; the dog must start di- 
rectly toward the duck, but, besides approach- 
ing the duck continually, he must also have a 
lateral motion, such that his position may always 
be on a straight line, joining the center of the 
pond and the duck. 

Though the wording of the question, as pub- 
lished, may be open to some slight objections, 
yet a careful examination, I am persuaded, will 
convince Mr. Haywood that it contains all the 


above named conditions, and no others. 


The absurdity, therefore, which Mr. Haywood 
thinks he sees in the question as published, is 
simply this—that it contains one condition not 
contained in a question which he bas seen, that 
in other respects is like it. 

With the foregoing explanation of the condi- 
tions of this question, it is believed that even 
Mr. Haywood will not dispute the correctness of 
my solution. But, as the method used in that 
solution, though simple, is indirect; and as it 











has been suggested to me by an able contributor 


to the Mathematical Department of the School 
Friend, (A. McLean) that a direct solution would 
be more interesting, I have sketched tie follow- 
ing solutions to the question, as proposed by me, 
and modified by Mr. Haywood: 
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Let S represent the center of the pond, and 
AKB one-quarter of its cireumference. Let K 
represent any position of the duck, and D the 
corresponding position of the dog. Then must 
are AK = curve SD. 

Draw Té, tangent to the curve at D, and SE 
perpendicular to the tangent T¢. Also draw 
Sk, infinitely near to SK, and let d represent the 
point where Sk cuts the curve SD, and draw bd 
perpendicular to SK. 

Let SA = 7, curve SD=are AK =u, DE 
=w, ES=z, and SD=y. Then is Kk = 
Dd = du, and Db=dy. And because Sk is 
infinitely near to SK, the are Kk may be re- 
garded as coinciding with a tangent to the circle 
at K, and the curve Dd as coinciding with the 
tangent Tt. Hence, because bd is perpendicu- 
lar to SK, we have by the similar triangle SK% 
and Sod, r:y:: du: 2% = bd. And by the 


similar triangles Dbd and DES we have 


2 
du: ge. 32 = SE. 


Tr 


Hence (Eucl. 47. 1.,) 
DE (=w) =? Jr?—y. 


Also, by the similar triangles Did and DES, 
we have du: dy:: y:w; whence we get 


d 
bute TZ, 
Ww 


or, by substituting for w its value as found above, 
we have 
rdy 
du= Vr—y? 

Now, it is well known that the integral of this 
equ. (by putting y = 7, which must be the case 
when the ‘dog catches the duck) will give w = the 
semicircumference of a circle whose diameter is 
r. Hence, the curve described by the dog is a 
semicircle whose diameter is 7, and consequently 
he will catch the duck at B. 

In solving this question as modified by Mr. 
Haywood, by referring to the figure in the fore- 
going solution, we perceive that when the dog is 
at B, the duck must be at O, the point where 





the tangent T’ cuts the circle, and that the curve 
SD must = the are AC. 

Draw the radius SC, and draw T’ ?’ tangent 
to the circle at C. Also draw Ds infinitely near 
to DC, and from C let fall the perpendicular Ce. 
Now, because Ds is infinitely near to DC, Ce is 
also perpendicular to DC, and the angle DCe is 
a right angle; and because angle SCs is also a 
right angle, we have DCe= <SCs. There- 
fore, if from each of these equal angles we take 
the angle SCe, we shall have 4*¢Cs = <ECS. 
And because the angles Ces and CES are both 
right angles, therefore the triangles ECS and eCs 
are similar. And because Cs = Dd = du, we 
have by the similar triangles ECS and eCs. 

rdu 


ria:du: ae = cs. Also (Eucl. 47.1.) EC = 
Jr? —x*, and consequently DC = J/r2— 2a 
, . oa 5 = dz 
— vw, the differential of which is kas a 
Now, while the dog moves over the spaee Dd, 
and the duck over the space Cs, the line DC is 
increased by the distance es, and diminished by 
the distance Dd. Hence, the differential of the 
ad _ 
line DO = — Dd + es = — du <=("- 
du. But we have before found the differential 





— dw. 


—azdz 


Jr?—z* 


ting these two differentials of DC, we have 


fai — ad 
« ‘) du = ————— a — dw; whence, 
T r*—z2 


du 


—dw. Hence, by equa- 








—rrdx rdw 
<a (1) 


~ (a—1) frat for? 


Again, by the similar triangles Dbd and DES, 








zdz+wdw  ——__—, 
we have dw: Jz? 40s 2:2 J z*+twiiw. 
Whence, 
du = EY ay 


Now, by integrating equations 1 and 2, an 
integration between z and w will be obtained, 
from which, by substituting for w, in either of 
the two equations, its value in functions of z, 
and putting zw, we obtain the value of u, 
which will be the required length of the curve. 

I am, with much respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Jozt E. Henpricks. 


The foregoing article appears in print under disad- 
vantageous circumstances ; and the printer deems it his 
duty to say that Dr. Ray is absent from Cincinnati, and 
has had no opportunity of examining the proof. 


Bay Dobbs says if the world was a kitchen, 
Boston would be the slop pail, for a meaner 
place he never stood on a fence and made faces 
at. We may as well state that Dobbs was over 
there last summer, and was three times taken 
up—twice for smoking in the streets, and once 











for sneezing. 
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Selfishness in School Teaching. 

By selfishness, we mean that strong, natural impulse, 
by which every human being is led to strive after his 
own personal advantage. _It is the feeling which makes 
a man the center of all his toils, anxieties and hopes. 
This force was given to mortals, undoubtedly for a wise 
and beneficent purpose, and when operating with proper 
checks, is one of the most important influences by 


which man is governed—like our other powers, it may 


become too weak or too strong, and consequently some- 
times requires checks, and sometimes stimulants. It 
may not be en uninteresting inquiry, How far should it 
be permitted to influence us in the various departments of 
human life? Though teaching is generally considered 
a kind of philanthropic employment, in which the most 


disinterested self-denial should take the place of all || 


selfishness, yet we incline to think that if, even in the 
practical details of teaching, selfishness were permitted 
to perform her perfect work, we should have less poor 
teaching. If the teacher should labor in the sphere of 
teaching, to benefit himself a great deal more, we ven- 
ture to say that his pupils would fare a great deal 
better. Teachers should be intensely selfish. We 
mean not that short sighted selfishness which is satis- 
fied with the things of to-day, but that selfishness 
which comprehends, if possible, all the limits and respon- 
sibilities of a teacher’s existence, and then acts to benefit 
itself in the highest degree, by all the means which the 
profession throws within its reach. 

Every employment exerts a reflex influence upon 
the whole mental and moral constitution of the person 
engaged in it. This influence is powerful in proportion 
to the intensity of the application. This is especially 
true in regard to teaching. The poorest teachers are 
those who in teaching benefit themselves least. They 
do their pupils no good and are a curse to themselves. 
We think matters have been so arranged in this world, 
that in every useful and honorable occupation, he who 
is found to have really and substantially benefited those 


around him most, will be found to have labored most | 


directly for the benefit of himself, and vice versa. Let 
us see how far these views can be verified in the dry, 
practical details of teaching. The problemis: Given, a 
teacher, a class of pupils and any given exercise or recitation. 
How shall the teacher conduct that recitation to the greatest 
advantage of his pupils? We propose to show that if he 
conducts it so as to derive the greatest amount of good for 
himself from it, his pupils themselves will derive a greater 
amount of good from it than if he conducted it on any other 
plan. Let the exercise be a recitation in History. The 
recitation may be conducted by tne teacher in various 
ways; by simple reading ; by questioning ; by verba- 
tim recitation, etc., etc. Whatever method be adopted, 
it is evident that the pupil will derive the greatest 
advantage from the recitation when the teachers knowl- 
edge of the subject of the particular recitation is abso- 
lutely full and perfect. If the teacher were studying 
history for his own personal benefit alone, selfishness 
would impel him to hold his grasp on any portion of it, 
until he had extracted every good thing from it; and 
that would not be until his knowledge of it was abso- 
lutely full and perfect. Hence his first step in imparting 
the best instruction to his pupils is, to study the lesson 
with profound selfishness for his own benefit. To 
become thus the absolute and perfect master of a lesson 
in history, requires a memory at once capacious, strong, 
retentive, ready in yielding up its treasures; in shcrt, 
such a memory as requires one half the time of a liberal 
course of education to train up. A teacher thus cir- 
cumstanced will not need any book to jog his power of 
recollection. 





over. From the mouth of such an instructer, every 
word is a star of light, a self-luminous microcosm. The 
workings of his mind illuminate the historical horizon, 
as the playings of lightning illuminate the physical land- 
scape. Selfishness would prompt him to get such a 
command over the lesson as our most celebrated orators 
have over the subject matter of their orations; as our 
most celebrated statesmen have over the political schemes 
which are to control a whole nation. If teachers would 
be as true to selfishness as statesmen are, the two might 
change places ; if statesmen were as false to themselves 
as teachers are, they certainly would. Why not, when 
| in the one, prepare for the other. 

In conducting the recitation by questions, how should 
the teacher proceed so as to benefit himself the most? 
One of the most important points in a good lawyer’s 
composition is, the ability to sift a witness by questions. 
| A lawyer’s interrogatories are a test of sagacity, his 
| acumen, his comprehension of a difficult case, and his 
| power in handling it. This same skill in questioning 


| is the acquisition which is so valuable in a teacher. He 
will need it in a thousand occupations of life. If he in- 
tends (as hundreds do) ultimately to become a lawyer, 
the practice of sharp quizzing in his school room is 
better than months of desultory reading. This practice 
of keen ard swift round-about questioning is invaluable 
to the pupil, mechanician, etc. etc. Let the teacher 
make himself an orator, a statesman, historian, gram- 
marian,and his pupils will be like him. 





Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
Tuirp Semi-AnnuaL MEeETina. 


| The recent meeting of this association was the largest, 
| and one of the most interesting and important which 
| the society has ever held ; and perhaps we should hazard 
| little in saying that it was one of the most important 
| educational meetings ever attended in the State. The 
| number of persons in attendance, as members or dele- 
| gates, during some part of the session, could not be less 
| than four hundred. To see such a number of active 
friends of education met for the purpose of encouraging 
each other to greater efforts for the promotion of this 
poem of devising means for increasing the interest 
already felt on this subject, is indeed, a most cheering 
| sight, and one in which every well-wisher to his country 
might rejoice. 

It has already been stated in our paper that the chair- 
man of the executive committee had resigned his place, 
| as principal of one of the most flourishing Union 
| Schools in the State, to devote himself entirely to the 
| promotion of the objects of the association, by holding 

Teachers’ Institutes, lecturing on Union Schools, etc. 
The most important act of the session, was to approve 
| the course of Mr. Andrews, and pledge him a support. 
As the association has no means of raising funds, other- 
| wise than by voluntary contribution, his salary must of 

course be made up in this way. But though it must 
| be paid by those who receive but a moderate compen- 
| sation themselves, and can but poorly afford it, in one 
| sense, still judging from the interest manifested, it will 
| be most cheerfully raised. More than $600 was pledged 
| for the purpose during the meeting. 
| Nearly all the important Union Schools in the State, 
| and most of the city schools were represented. The 
delegation from Cincinnati numbered about forty; from 
| Sandusky City, and Erie County, twenty-six; from 
| Xenia and Green County, twenty; and from Columbus 
| and vicinity, fifteen. 
| One of the most interesting features was the presence 
| of so large a number of representatives from Colleges 
Academies, and Female Seminaries. Their attendance, 
| and that of the officers connected with the management 
| of public schools in towns and cities, is a gratifying 
| proof that the interest in general education is increasing 






































He is full of the subject even to running || 








in the State. 


















































An Exercise in Grammar. 

To teachers just commencing to instruct pupils in 
grammar, it is sometimes difficult to fix attention and 
excite interest. Their scholars go through with the 
lesson, but they do not seem to have attained a very 
ready command over the subject of their study. Gram- 
mar is eminently a philosophical study, and to be suc- 
cessfully pursued, it requires more maturity of mind 
than is possessed by the majority of young pupils. To 
avoid the difficulty arising from want of maturity, and 
at the same time impart a knowledge of this needful 
branch, it is necessary to resort frequently to various 
expedients. Inexperienced teachers frequently fail in 
making a broad and deep impression upon the minds of 
their pupils, of the difference between the different 
classes of words concerned in grammar. They do not 
readily distinguish the different parts of speech. It is 
evident folly to attempt to teach scholars the various 
relations which different words sustain to each other, 
and the laws which govern these relations, until the 
nature of the words have been fully impressed upon 
the mind. After a pupil has been taught the nature 
and characteristics of the noun, it will be found a guod 
exercise to require the class to take their reading books, 
and each one read until he comes toanoun. He should 
read the word, and then distinctly state that it is a noun. 
The next in order should then continue reading, until 
he comes to a noun,etc.,ete. This exercise may be 
continued, until each part of speech has been considered 
separately. Reviews should be frequent. When the 
whole eight or nine parts have been fully impressed on 
the mind, the exercise may be varied by requiring each 
pupil in succession, to pronounce the word coming to 
him, and assign it to its class,as an adjective, or ad- 
verb, etc., etc. This exercise should be continued un- 
til all the different classes and subclasses of words are 
readily and accurately distinguished. The pupil is now 
ready to proceed to syntactical construction. Some of 
the most difficult works in our language have been 
studied in this way. We think this exercise, faithfully 
performed, one of the most useful we are acquainted 
with. 





School Visits—An Eastern College. 

On one fine morning we jumped into the cars for 
M—, a town sixteen miles distant, in which was situa- 
ted M— college. The college buildings, two in number, 
are situated on a rising ground, a short distance west of 
the village, and not far from the banks of the Otter 
Creek. From every part of the buildings, a fine view 
is commanded of the country around. The landscape 
is especially beautiful on the east. In the foreground 
lies the busy village of M » with its factories and 
public houses. The railroad and Otter Creek pass side 
by side through the very midst of it. In the back- 
ground are hills and valleys, and still further back, the 
huge ramparts of the Green Mountains close up the 
view. By the kindness of a friend, we made the ac- 
quaintance of the tutor in the college, and with him 
visited the recitation room of the freshman class, and 
listened to the exercises. We went into the room with 
the intention of finding matter for criticism. We did 
not go to commend, but to find fault. It is a very unu- 
sual thing for visits of inquiry to be made into a college. 
They are so rare, that students all put ona look of 
wonder when one is made. However, without any 
further preliminaries, we shall tell as simply as we can, 
what we heard and saw, and make our comments. 
The students always enter the room, and seat them- 
selves before the instructor makes his appearance. As 
the tutor entered, followed by we, the students all rose 
in their seats, and both parties made a respectful obeis- 
ance. We took seats on asmall rostrum at one end of 





the room, behind a table. Around the right side and 
the back end of the room, were ranged a class of 
seventeen or eighteen young men. They had been 
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_ studying nearly one year. The floor of the room was 
j very dirty, with gravel, soot, and the fine remnants of 
the last winter’s wood. In front of the students was a 
close balustrade, concealing the body to a horizontal 
* view as far as the waist, when seated. Behind this bal- 


ustrade, scraps of paper, chips, and mud, seemed to || 
“be have accumulated in unusual quantities. The stove was }| 


sadly out of rig, one end of it resting on one-half of 


whole, we thought that the dirty floor, finger-printed 
door and seat railing, and penciled window-casing, 
constituted rather a discreditable omen. These little 
matters may be deemed unessential. They all certainly 


>! 


man is that of cleanliness. 

The recitation was a review in Herodotus (Greek). 
This distinguished historian wrote in a very lucid, 
simple style, and the class looked as though they might 


+ >small, compactly-built individual, with a finely devel- 
oped head, black eyes, and a voice quick, clear and 
musical. If all the students had followed the example 
of their instructor, the recitation would have been very 
lively and interesting. But they did not, and it was dull. 
The Greek was read and translated with tolerable accu- 
racy. In many instances the syntactical construction 
and etymology, were given with facility and correct- 
ness. In several cases the most egregious blunders 
were made—blunders which would have been disgrace- 
ful to pene freshmen even. In one instance there was 
an utter failure. The tutor’s goodness of heart smoothed 
over all these disagreeable passages, so that according 
to all appearances, they thought the whole matter had 
gone well enough. We thought the position and enun- 
ciation of the different reciters, very unfortunate in- 
| deed. We suppose that they ought to stand like 
Cicero on the Roman forum. They did stand like 
| Cicero’s half drunken mime. There was no firmness 
to limbs or voice. If any of them hereafter plead a 
case, as the most of them read and translated Herodotus, 
they willcertainly get nothing but sneers and a judg- 
ment against them. There was a lack of energy. 
They did not exhibit much sovereignty of command 
over the lesson. Instead of being the conquerors of 
Herodotus, they were his slaves. A knowledge of 
Greek roots is good, but the skill and force to handle 
them far better. Facility in translating that language 
is valuable, but resolute energy is more valuable. A 
student is a conqueror. He should be as grasping and 
imperious as Cesar; his legions started at his nod: so 
should a student’s lesson. Eloquence as an art, is not 
" a garment to be put on upon state occasions. It is a 
perennial habit of the mind The orator is always 
eloquent. The student can be as eloquent and heart- 
stirring in the recitation room, reading and translating 
Herodotus, as on the rostrum declaiming Demosthenes 
on the Crown, done into English. The study of Greek 
is not an end ; it is only a means to develop precision 
of thought and expression, and facility and energy of 
mind. We intended to have visited all the different 
recitatious, but imperative business called us away. 
We give one parting remark. It is undoubtedly true, 
that within the last twenty years, intellect in this coun- 
try has received a remarkable impulse. Energy is seen 
working in every practical department of life. Colleges 
have not caught the spirit. Fifty years ago they were 
before the age, now they are behind it. 








Kia@s- A public library has been commenced 
in Boston. Edward Everett has contributed largely ; 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop has given 187 volumes; Mr. J. 
D. W. Williams, 118; Mr. Alex. Vallemare, 96, Oth- 
ers have swelled the collection to 2000 volumes. There 


" are funds on hand to increase the number to 4000 by 
the end of the year. 





the front plate, which had been broken off. On the || 


goto make up the man. The best habit of a gentle- | 


handle the lesson eloquently. The tutor was a rather || 





Teachers’ Institutes. 
County Examiners, Teachers, or friends of education, 
who may desire to secure Lecturers for an Institute in 
their county, are requested to make immediate applica- 
tion to Lorin ANpREws, Ch’mn. Ex. Com., Massillon, 
stating the prospects for a good attendance of Teachers, 
the number of Lecturers needed, the place for holding 





the Institute, and the most convenient time, etc. 

It is very desirable that applications should be before 
the Committee by the middle of August, and sooner 
than that, if possible, for when all applications are made 
early, a general arrangement as to the time of the various 
Institutes can be made by the Executive Committee, in 
such a way as to avoid much labor and expense, which 
| would otherwise be necessary. 





| Book Notice, 
| Tue Course or Creation: By John Anderson, D. D. 
| With a Glossary of Scientific terms. Cincinnati : 
| _ H. Moore & Co., publishers, 118 Main street : 
1851. 
| The issue of this geological work, and of others on 
| the same subject from the pen of Hugh Miller, by the 
above Western publishing house, is a fact of highly 
| interesting and suggestive character. As a science, 
| geology is scarcely fifty years old: yet now, for the in- 
| terest which it excites, and the attention which the best 
| minds of Europe and this country are giving to it, it 
| yields to the claims of no other. The vast number of 
| facts which it presents to all, and its conclusions in 
| regard to the primal history of the soil, are absolutely 
| amazing. This subject is essentially a study for the 
| masses. To the farmer it opens a source of exhaustless 
| information and delight. From the hills and alluvial 
levels of his farm, from the rounded rocks lying about, 
from the turned up furrow, from the shoveled sand- 
bank, from the ledgy river brink, and perchance from 
a range of mountains standing near, geology speaks to 
him, and invites his attention to a world of wonders. 
The subject of geology is knitted into that of geogra- 
| phy. It is our firm conviction, that within a few years 
| geology and geography will be studied together in our 
common schools. They ought to be now. 

Nothing, perhaps, gives a better indication of our 
tapidly increasing prosperity, than the issue of the 
above work. Originating from an eminent Scottish 
divine, far away among the wild Grampian hills, it is 
reprinted among us, with binding, engravings, paper, 
stereotyping, and press-work, all Western, in a style 
that would do credit not only to Eastern publishing 
houses, but to those of Edinburgh herself. The whole 
appearance of the work is decidedly neat. 

Dr. Anderson is an experienced geologist. His book 
shows him to be thoroughly enthusiastic, yet cautious 
in every thing pertaining to the practical details of his 


favorite sci He « es by taking us among 




















tains. By his graphic powers of description, he makes 
us see their bald heads, and feel their dizzy hights. 
When we have surveyed the scenery, beyond descrip- 
tion wild and grand, he takes us down to the lowest 
foundations of the mountains, and with a few blows 
of a hammer, lays open to view a page in the prime- 
val history of our globe. 

It isa cheering fact, that of one edition of Miller’s 
geological works, published by the same house, up- 
wards of two thousand copies have already been sold. 
It speaks well for the public taste. We doubt whether 
Eastern publishers do any better. Mr. Anderson is 
essentially a scientific man, yet his style is simple, 
clear, and very eloquent. He sees with a clear vision, 
and happily makes others see as clearly as himself. His 
chapters on the “ Creator,’”? on the ‘‘ Mosaic Record,’’ 
and on “ Physical and Moral Progression,” are admi- 
rable. 


We think it would be an excellent work for those 














| count of them from the Daily Times. 


schools in which the pupils are so far advanced as to be 
able to master the contents of popular scientific works 
by simple reading. Most of our seminaries, academies, 
and the highest departments of our union schools, are 
of this class. Cureful reading by the pupils, and judi- 
cious questioning by the teacher, would fix the main 
facts in the mind, and in the end, store the intellect 
with a kind of knowledge of. which no liberally edu- 
cated man, now-a-days, can be destitute. 








Annual Examination of the Cincinnati Schools. 


Not being able to attend the annual examination of the 
different schools in our city, we take the following ac- 


We hope it will 
prove interesting and useful to our readers : 

Tue Regular Annual Examinations of the Public 
| Schools have been in progress during the present week, 
| simultaneously in each house, and from what we have 
heard and seen, it is evident that in all the essentials 
which should characterize institutions like these, in a 
great republic, they are fully up with the times, though 
improvements in some of the details are imperiously 
called for. The spirit which animates both teachers and 
pupils, which is in fact, the soul of the system, was 
never more manifest. Where this is present, all diffi- 
culties of a minor character, but serve as stimulants to 
a greater exertion. 

The proper construction of language, the etymology 
of words, their use—the collection of facts and their re- 
lations, which form history, the philosophy to be de- 
duced therefrom—the exact sciences necessury to disci- 
pline the mind, to analytic reasoning and logical 
| thought, are all presented to the young mind, and 
| reauily absorbed. Various degrees of excellence were 
| apparent, but as a general thing, the condition of the 
| pupils is highly gratifying. ‘This evening the schools 
| will be dismissed for summer vacation, five weeks. Yes- 
| terday and to-day, there were exhibitions, presentations, 

elc., etc., agreeable episodes which generally mark this 

eriod. 
: Thursday afternoon, we visited the Franklin street 
school, and there witnessed one of these ceremonies 
which are as the beautiful flower upon the rugged stem 
and serve to illustrate those feelings, that speak to the 
kindliness which should ever exist in the relationship of 
teacher and pupil. 














the gorges and rugged cliffs of his own native moun- || 


The examination in algebra, in the female principal’s 
(Miss Wilcox’s) room, showed great familiarity with 
the science, quick apprehension, and ready application. 
In the male principal’s (Mr. Edwards’) room, the boys 
acquitted themselves in decimals and fractions quite 
creditably. These were all the exercises we had time 
to witness. The order was unimpeachable. 

The declamations by the male and female pupils 
showed a proper understanding of the subjects, correct 
emphasis, and judicious intonation. To read well, leads 
to speaking well, and both are great accomplishments. 

The dialogues by the little girls—one in Bloomer 
costume, and on the proposed reform—were given with 
great humor and sprightliness, producing quite a lively 
effect upon the audience. We thought the anti-female 
dress reformers rather “ caught it some.” 

The speeches were intermingled with songs by the 
two schools, with accompaniment on the Melodeon 
under the direction of Mr. Aiken, which showed con- 
siderable skill in the command of the voice, great sweet- 
ness of tone and harmony. The atmosphere was ex- 
tremely unfavorable ‘or the voice, being damp and close, 
but nevertheless, performances were charming. 
Three young la’ d four young gents, who had 
passed successfully through an examination for the 
Centrai Common School, next appeared on the platform, 
and were presented by Mr. Lathrop, one of the trustees, 
in behalf of their teachers, with beautiful volumes, as 
testimonials and mementoes of the past, ‘This was an 
affecting ceremony, and gratifying, as evidence of the 
respect and affection in one of the most important rela- 
| tions in society. After this, Miss Mary Rabbe, long a 

teacher in the German English School of this district, 
who retires at the close of the session, was presented 
with a splended volume by the pupils, as a memento of 
affection. A suitable address was made, and response 
given. Succeeding this, a presentation of Dick’s works, 
elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, (Applegate’s Cin- 
cinnati edition,) was made from the teachers and schol- 
ars, to Mr. Bernard Swartz, one of the trustees, whose 
term of service is about to expire. Mr. S. made a few 
pointed and appropriate remarks to the donors, marking 
his high appreciation of the gift. His general remarks 
to all on retiring, were sensible and feelingly expressed. 
The board of trustees, we may add, lose in Mr. Swartz, 
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an attentive, able, and conscientious trustee, one whose 
convictions and heart are fully eulisted in the cause of 
education, and the welfare of our public schools. The 
exercises were closed by a few remarks from Rev. 
S. W. Browne, and a song, when the schools and audi- 
ence were dismissed, 

Our friend Andy, was present at the Fourth street 
school examination, and made as large a display as the 
nature of his case would admit. Here as elsewhere our 
friend was made much of, which speaks well for the dis- 
crimination of the major-domo, as where he is not well 
known, he is frequently overlooked. 

Mr. Francisco reports the exercises in arithmetic and 
algebra, in the principal’s rooms, Mr. Nason, pro tem, 
and Miss Bowman, as masterly, exhibiting a thorough 
acquaintance with the most abstract formulas, and a 
readiness of application very satisfactory. Andy was 
called on for a speeeh, and though fully capable of mak- 
ing a fine oratorical display, his modesty prevailed, and 
he declined, a decision much to be regretted ; he was 
also requested to examine the boys iu arithmetic, butas 
he says, remembering the troubles he had been through 
in that department of the fine arts, in that same house, 
and his subsequent entanglements at St. Xavier, he res- 
pectfully backed out, fearful he might again get 
* stalled.” 

The great event of this day, was the presentation of a 
beautiful silver goblet of classic form,to Wm. Goodman, 
Esq., one of the trustees of the school, who for ten years 
past, has given it his constant attention, displaying an 
earnestness and efficiency, a tact and talent for adminis- 
tration, which hws won for him the respect and affection 
of all connected with him in the arduous duties of his 
position. ‘ 

The presentation was made in behalf of the teachers 
ana pupils, by Miss Belle Lutts, her address was de- 
livered excellently well, and was remarkable for its 
chasteness and propriety. Mr. Goodman, of course, 
responded, but it was apparant that his feelings were 
too powerful for utterance. He spoke of the deservedly 
high character of this school, now so firmly fixed, and 
so generally admitted, as the result of the untiring efforts, 


the noble ambition of the teachers, the moral, no less || 


than intellectual advancement of their charges, being 
objects of their care. 

One of the great advantages of these schools, is the 
general acquaintance they generate, and the consequent 
kindly feelings of attachments which arise, influencing 
society at large, and impressing after life with the ele- 
ments of much that is desirable, bat which might not 
for them be secured. ! 

This afternoon and evening, the Exhibition of the 
Central Common School, will take place at Greenwood 
Hall, Mechanics’ Institute, of which we propose to say 
something to-morrow. ‘There will be original addresses, 
essays and poems recited by male and female pupils, 
vocal music, declamations, etc. 

We have also to report the exercises in the Sycamore 
street school, as fully up to the high standard, reached 
by our common schools generally. Our reporter, Mr. 
Crippen, who was present a short time yesterday after- 
poon, states that the examinations went off in a spirited 


manner. The proficiency of the pupils being particu- 
larly manifest in arithmetic, history, geography, 
algebra, etc. 


The reading was admirable, particularly in the female 
principal’s department, Mrs. Wing’s, and the declama- 
mation of the boys evinced a good understanding of lan- 

uage, and appreciation of sentiment involved. Miss 
fiecil, who manages the juvenile lads, has a happy 
faculty for imparting knowledge to the tender mind, and 
of governing them thoroughly, without alienating their 
respect and affection. ‘This is an important matter, 
and we seldom find a person combining these several 
qualities, so indispensable to the initiation of the tyro 
into the temple of knowledge, without implanting re- 
pulsive feelings. Miss McGill’s scholars, from seven 
to nine years of age, evinced wonderful progress in 
arithmetic and geography especially. Miss Eckstein’s 
reom was also highly creditable to the teacher. Indeed 
this is one of our best schools. : 

The attendance generally this year, is quite up to the 
usual display of parental attention, and public interest, 
and we are happy to record the fact. 





Tae Examinations AnD Exutsirions o£ THE Pustic 
Scuoois, to which we referred yesterday, closed last 
night. We resume our remarks, with the observation 
that we have been able to attend but few, of which we 
speak specially, the report is, that all have done nobly. 

The exhibition at the Eighth orLondon street School 
on Thursday afternoon, we had not space to notice par- 
ticularly, yet it is entitled to special mention. ‘The 
principal of this school is Mr. Massey, a pupil of our 
common schools, we believe, who maintains his posi- 
tion ereditably. The female principal is Mrs. Glenden- 


ning, a veteran, the results of whose educational efforts 
are to be seen all around in our most promising young 
ladies, and who, like the Roman matron, can justly ex- 
claim, these are my jewels. Mrs. Glendenning has fur- 
nished this year, as formerly, some of the most distin- 
guished candidates for the Central Common School. 

Not alittle, we think we may say, of the efficiency of 
this school, may be attributed to Geo. W. Rice, Feq., 
whose trasteeship has been marked by a constant prac- 
tical attention to its best interests, a course which, we 
trust, may be followed hereafter by all who assume the 
responsible duties of a school trustee. It seem that those 
who know Mr. Rice, estimate him the highest, and it is 
gratifying to record evidence of this fact. 

After the examinations on Thursday afternoon, Mr. 
Rice was presented with a silver cup, with a suitable 
inscription, as a testimonial of the respect of the teachers 
and pupils, and a memento of their kindly regards. 


feelings, manifestations of what must ever be grateful 
to an eflicient public officer. 

There is one little incident connected with this school 
which we can not forbear to mention, as indicative of 
the essentially democratic character, and ennobling in- 
fluences of our public schools. A gst the original 
compositions read, was * A song of the W inds,”’ a beau- 
tiful poem, written by Miss J. J., an orphan girl, the 
adopted daughter of a drayman, a persou, whose unob- 
trusive history marks him as a man of heart and strong 
native sense. This young lady has passed her examina- 
tion, and is entitled to a seat in the Central School. 
Now all who can properly estimate the career and 
promise of Miss J. must see that, starting from the 
school house, influences have been created, and are now 
active, which in their effects must be of vast importance 
to society—and yet this is but one of many cases of a 
similar character. 

We were present at the closing ceremonies of the 








ercises we heard were extremely interesting ; and the 


|| presentation of a memorial to the female principal, Miss 


| M. A. Clark, on permanently retiring from her charge 
| was another of those little scenes so eloquent and im- 
| pressive, so honorable to both teachers and pupils, and so 
| gratifying to all connected with the public schools, in 
| feeling and interest, that we love to record. Mr. Rickoff, 
| the principal, made a most excellent address to the pupils 
before dismissing them for the vacation, referring in 
high terms to his associated principal now about to leave 
them, perhaps for ever. 

We had, also, the pleasure of seeing present the 
venerable Superintendent of Schools, N. Guilford, Esq., 
still weak, however, from his recent severe illness. He 
spoke a few words to the pupils in behalf of Miss Clark. 
We observed present, also, L. A. Hine, Esq., and other 
gentlemen, well known friends of popular education. 

In the afternoon and evening of yesterday, the pupils 
of the Central School gave an exhibition at Greenwood 
Hall, which went off in fine style, and was attended by 
an immense number of citizens, who manifested deep 
interest in the exercises. This was the climax, and no 
one present, we will venture to say, went away dissatis- 
fied with the evidence adduced of the completeness and 
thoroughness of the course of instruction in the Central 
School. 

There were four classes present, boys and girls. The 
examinations during the week, we should premise, were 
of the most searching kind, and the result was only the 
more satisfactory. ‘To speak the plain facts, if all be 
true that we hear, would subject us to the charge of ex- 
travagant eulogy were we to repeat them ; suffice it to 
say, nothing could have been more gratifying. 

During the afternoon, extracts from political and pa- 
triotic speeches of eminent men were declaimed with 
great propriety, evidencing a full appreciation of the 
sentiments, and careful training. A few original ad- 
dresses by both sexes were given, and the vocal music, 
under the direction of Prof. Aiken, was excellent beyond 
all expectation. 

In the evening, however, the excitement was great, 
The Hall was densely crowded, and every inch of stand- 
ing space was economically occupied. The exercises 
were divided into four parts ; between each there was 
singing, such as was seldom heard by amateurs. It is 
a curious circumstance, that the themes of the boys, 
self-chosen, were chiefly political and patriotic, relying 
on facts as a basis, with very little of the abstract. On 
the contrary, the girls dwelt mostly in metaphysical 
ideas, perhaps we should characterize them as solidified 
imagination ; at all events, the young ladies exhibited 
vastly more of mental maturity, and analytic power, 
and evinced superior arrangement of their thoughts. 
This is perhaps in the nature of the case, and can not 
be taken as evidence of superior intellectual endow- 
ments. It is an earlier ripening, which bodes a shorter 








} career. For instance, the boys spoke of ** the American 


These little gifts are but texts of whole volumes of good || 


upper Race street school, yesterday morning. The ex- || 





Flag”—“ Fall of Hungary”—* Plea for the Indian” — 
etc.—while the essays and poems of the girls were— 
“‘ The adaptation of the external world, to the develop- 
ment of mind’’—*“ Address toa Fop,”’ a satirical versi- 
| fication—“ the Phantoms of Human Life,’ a poetic 
myth, written in the meter adopted by Poe, in his Raven 
‘* the Pleasures of the Student”’—* the Widow of Nain,” 
a poem, and a most charming colloquy of five young 
ladies on * American Poets.” As a critic, we have 
nothing to do with gallantry ; but we must say, that all 
these productions evinced, not only superior merit, but 
they are compositions of a high order. The-discussion 
of the qualities of American poets, and of the elements 
of poetry, which abound in our country, was extremely 
| interesting. We must not omit, however, to mention 
| the California stump speech, by a live Yankee, in chay- 
| acter, one of the wooden nutmeg, and bass wood cucum- 
| ber seed, kind. It was humorous, grandiloquent, and 
| eminently a conservative political “ puttings forth.” 
| The reference to Webster, and the fugitive slave law, 
| the Union, ete., was rich, provided the meaning could 
| have been sorted out in regular order, like a string of 
| Weathersfield onions. The audience were greatly 
| amused, and no one was hurt, as may be apprehended 
by nervous people in these perilous, political times. 
The composition by a young lady, on the Mediterra- 
| hean, was a very clever grouping of those classic and 
scriptural incidents, and of the men whose lives illumine 
| the pages of history, which cluster in such profuse mag- 
| nificence, around the shores of that sea. We must not 
forget to say, that both in song and essay, the recent 
anti-common school, feeling manifested by our City 
| Council, was referred to,—the boys predicted evil to 
| Republican institutions from the suppression of educa- 
| tional facilities, and the young ladies, as is allowable, in 
sarcastic verses, sung— ‘ 





To build up lofty pillars, 
That when they’ve crumbled into dust, 
We'll have young giant killers, 
Who'll nobly take their fathers’ stand, 
On liberty’s watch tower, 
With open eye and skillful hand, 
For danger’s darkest hour. 


| 
Well may this be our Council’s trust, 
| 


The company was dismissed before 11 o’clock, but we 
| regret to say, that we did not observe as many of our 
> functionaries present, as we should have liked. 
re bien. While the people smile on the schools, the 
selfishness and cupidity of a few, will in time meet its 
just reward. 





A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed aguin—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 





Nothing Good will Perish. 
BY J. HAGAN. 
Nothing good shall ever perish, 
Only the corrupt shall die ; 
Trath, which men and angels cherish, 
Flourishes eternally. 


None are wholly God forsaken, 
All his sacred image bear; 

None so lost but should awaken 
1n our hearts a brother’s care. 


Nota mind but has its wisdom — 
Power of working wo or weal; 
So degraded none’s condition 
But the world its weight may feel. 


Words of kindness, words of warning, 
Deem not thou may’st work in vain, 
Even those thy counsel scorning, 
Oft shall they return again. 
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Geometrical Questions. 
71. Prove that the two diagonals$of any parallelo- 


| gram, divide the parallelogram into four triangles, which 


2 oar 


: 





are equal to each other in respect of area. 
72. Given, a straight line, and any two points with- 


out it; from these two points draw two straight lines 


meeting each other in the given line and making equal 
angles with it. 

73. Given, a straight line, and any two points without 
it; from these two points, draw two straight lines to the 
given line, making an angle equal to another given 
angle. The number of solutions to this problem is 
limited. 

74. By common consent, a rectangle represents the 
product of two straight lines. Given, any two straight 
lines ¢ and 6,; show geometrically, that 

2a? + 12a) = 2a (a + 64). 
75. Prove that the three lines which bisect the angles 


of any triangle, intersect each other in one and the same 


point. 

76. There is a point in any triangle, through which 
a straight line drawn in any direction, will divide the 
triangle into two parts, equal to each other in area. 
Find this point. The solution bears upon some ques- 
tion in Natural Philosophy. 

77. Prove that the three lines which bisect the three 


» sides of any triangle all meet in one point. 


78. If a triangle be inscribed in a circle, and a diame- 


‘ter of the circle pass perpendicularly through a shorter 


side of the triangle, and from one end of this diameter a 
perpendicular be let fall upon the longest side of the 
triangle ; prove that one of the segments of this longer 
side is equal to the half sum, and the other segment, to 
the half difference of the other two sides of the triangle. 

79. If any three quantities be in continued proportion 
(eiA:B::B:C), prove that the square of the first 
is to the square of the second as the first is to the third 

(¢ i A? : B?::A:C) 

80. Prove that the sum of the three perpendiculars 
drawn from any point within an equilateral triangle to 
three sides, is equal to the altitude of the triangle. 


ITEMS. 
fig The vacation of the Public Schools of 


Cincinnati has been increased from four to five weeks 
this year. We trust that it never will be any shorter. 
The Christmas holidays, we suppose, will annually de- 
mand one week, but the season in which they occur is 
soinclement and disagreeable that we think every public 
school teacher would prefer to have that vacation struck 
out and one week added to the summer vacation. 


fia The new School Board is organized 
under the following officers: President, Hon. Bellamy 
Storer; lst Vice President, Chas. Anderson, Esq., 2d 
Vice President, Wm. Hooper, Esq; Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. Phillips, Esq.; Recording Secretary, 
Wm. Leuthstrom, (unanimously re-appointed.) 





Res~ A married gentleman is desirous of se- 
curing a location where a good female school can be 
established. Will any one wishing to secure the ser- 
vices of a good teacher give the desired information? 
Address, post paid, Dr. Pryor, Cincinnati. 


faqs The Board of the Mississippi Baptist 
College, located at Clinton, have determined to com- 
mence operations in the Preparatory Department. They 
advertise in the South Western Baptist, for a teacher. 
“ An enterprising, educated Baptist, looking forward to 
teaching as a profession, and desiring a permanent and 
agreeable position.” 


Ria Prof. Taylor of Lewisburg has accepted 
the Presidency of Madison University, N. Y., where 
he was formerly professor for several years. 





has been located at St. Anthony. The buildings are to 
be erected immediately. The Common School Fund of 
this territory has been so husbanded as to secure to 
every child a good common school education without 
any expense to the parent. 


EGF The Trustees of the Albany University 
have tendered the Professorships in the Law Depart- 
ment to the Hon. Ira Harris, Hon. A. J. Parker and 
Amos Dean, Esq. The appointments have been accepted. 
This University is dependant upon its reputation. 


Bas We announced some time since to our 
readers the radical changes in the course of instruction 
in Brown University, R. I. The old college system has 
been remodeled in many and important particulars so 
as to adapt it as nearly as possible to the wants of the 
people where it is located. The Departments are so 
arranged as to permit a young man to enter at once 
upon the study of whatever most intimately concerns 
the profession in which he desires to be engaged for life. 
His course may be of three, four or five years, or even 
more. It is the first and only complete radical change 
and adaptation to our republican wants which any col- 
lege in this country has ever made. We learn from a 
late Massachusetts paper ‘* That the new system uader 
the operation of which Brown University has been 
placed, works admirably. Already the number of stu- 
dents has considerably increased. The time of com- 
mencement has been changed from the first part of 
September to the first part of July.” 


fas" The people of Georgia lately moved 
strongly for Free Schools, and those of Tennessee now 
follow the example. 


Beg At a Convention in Knoxville on the 7th 
ult., a committee appointed to prepare an address to the 
people, reported the following resolutions : 

Ist. That the Legislature be requested to raise a fund 
in addition to the present common school! fund, so as to 


authorize schools to be kept throughout the State for at 
least six months in the year. 

2d. That a superintendent of schools for each of the 
three divisions of the State be appointed to exercise a 


general supervision over the entire subject of common 
schools. 


3d. That a body be created in each county for the pur- 
pose of examining into the qualifications of all candi- 
dates for teachers in hools and prohibiting 


the employment of any except such as have a certificate 
of qualification from that body. 

4th. That the Judge of the Circuit Court be author- 
ized and empowered to act as the tribunal herein created. 

5th. That the Committee appointed to prepare an 
address to the people of the State, upon the subjects 
this day proposed by this Convention, be instructed to 
have printed and distributed, for the signatures of per- 
sons who may approve the action of this Convention, a 
memorial to the next legislature, praying its adoption of 
the suggestions of this Convention. 


a> There is probably no word in onr lan- 
guage, in the use of which so many mistakes gram- 
matic are made, as in the use of the verb do and its 
derivatives. Any one carefully observant will be aston- 
ished at the frequency with which such expressions as 
“J done it,”’ and “I have did it,’ occur. These blunders 
are not confined to that large number whose attention 
has not been especially turned to the study of grammar. 
They are heard quite as commonly in the conversation 
of teachersjas any where else. Nothing but the most 
careful attention to one’s own use of language, will 
ever confirm a habit of conversation free from this 
defeet. 


Ras After careful investigation, Lieut. Wm. 
D. Porter, of the United States Navy, concludes that 
the amount of land surface on the globe is increasing, 
and the amount of sea surface diminishing. He con- 
tributes an interesting article to the National Intelli- 























gencer on the subject. 


Ras The Territorial University of Minesota | 


| 
\ 


a  ____________ 


Kes S. S. Greene, Esq., long known as a 
successful laborer in the cause of popular education, 
in Massachusetts, and recently associated with Dr. 
Sears in holding institutes throughout the State, has 
been appointed Professor of Didactics (teaching) in 
Brown University, and Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, in Providence, Rhode Island. Mr. Greene 
| has accepted the appointment, and will immediately 
| enter upon the duties of his office. 


Bes Mr. Barnard, late Commissioner of 
| Public Schools in Rhode Island, and now Principal of 
| the State Normal School in Connecticut, has been of- 
| fered the Superintendency of Public Schools in the 
| Second Municipality of New Orleans. 

| known that he has accepted. 


Bay~ The New York Assembly have granted 
| $10,000 to the University of Rochester, $10,000 to 
| Genessee College, and $4000 to Madison College, and 
| various other sums to other collegiate institutions. 


Bes~ The New Hampshire Board of Educa- 
| tion, have just sent forth their first annual report. It 
| is a very interesting and important document. Since 
_ 1845, the school population has increased from 65,000 
| to 80,000. 10,000 juveniles are kept from school with- 
| out any sufficient excuse, The relative number of 
| female teachers is increasing. In the winter of 1847, 

there were 1213 male and 548 female teachers. In the 

winter of 1850, there were 1214 male and 822 female 

teachers. The wages of teachers have increased, which 
, is an encouraging sign. In 1847, males received 
| $13 40 per month, females $5 65; now males receive 
| $14 74, and females $6 44. The whole school appro- 
| priations have increased from $146,000 in 1848, to 
| $180,000 in 1851. Institutes have been held in various 
places. The greatest number of teachers in attendance 
| on any one, was 202; the least number, 91. The aver- 
| age attendance of pupils in the winter, is 60,000; in 
| summer, 42,000. The average length of the winter 
schools ls abeut 10 weeks; of the summer schools, 9 
weeks. 


It is not 





Lecture on Teaching Mental Arithmetic, 
BY ANDREW FREESE. 

Tue study of Mental Arithmetic, to insure complete 
success, should be commenced early. 

There are mental, as well as physical faculties, which 
are susceptible of high development only in youth. 
The vocal organs, for example, can only acquire that 
precision necessary to speak a language distinctly and 
perfectly, in early years; and little fingers are taught 
to glide over the keys of a piano forte, and execute 
with a rapidity and skill which uo training in adult age 
can possibly secure. Thus it is with many faculties of 
the mind. Keen and quick perception in mathematical 
analysis, that faculty of abstraction which calls the 
thoughts home in an instant, and directs them to one 
point, rapid and correct reasoning, and a tenacious me- 
mory, which fastens numerical results as fast as they 
are obtained—all these powers are developed and whet- 
ted to a keen edge only in early life. The personal 
experience of teachers is appealed to in support of this 
position. Those of us who were not subjected to this 
early intellectual discipline, secured by the study of 
mental arithmetic, are slow and clamsy compared with 
our young pupils. Years of teaching this branch do not 
much improve us for mental calculations. Adult classes, 
too, in mental arithmetic, when formed in our academies 
and high schools, never equal those who commenced at 
an earlier age. They who begin at twelve seldom be- 
come so expert as those who begin at six. 

The course of instruction should commence with 
oral lessons ; and young beginners should be exercised 
upon concrete numbers, rather than abstract ones. The 
question,—George had five apples, and after eating 

















three of them, how many had he left? is more readily 
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answered than the abstract question,—Three from five 
leave how many? And when the real apples can be 
seen, the answer is still more prompt and lively. Teach- 
ers, therefore, in giving first lessons in numbers, should 
remember this, and address the eye, when they can, as 
well as the ear; for it is always the surest and quick- 
est avenue to the mind. The teacher, then, should 
have ubout him the real objects on which to perform the 
various operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. The Numerical Frame should be at 
hand, two or three dozen cubical blocks, » couple of shil- 
lings’ worth of coppers ; and as “ variety is the spice of 
life,” (indeed, it may almost be said to be the very life 
of children), a box of beans, and another of smooth 
pebbles, should be kept in the drawer for occasional use, 
when the little fellows get tired of seeing the balls slide 
on the numerical frame. In the season of fruit, dull 
objects might be laid aside for cherries, grapes, apples, 
etc. For reasons just given, a text book, containing 
easy lessons, should be filled with cuts representing ob- 
jects familiar to children. ‘‘ Emerson’s First Part’? is 
admirably adapted to this purpose. 

We will now suppose a teacher surrounded by such 
apparatus as has just been described, and a class before 
him for instruction. He takes up a bunch of grapes, 
perhaps, and holding them before his little class, pro- 
ceeds in the following familiar manner: “ Here are 
some grapes which Mary was kind enough to bring me 
this morning. I think there are about twenty-three 
upon this stem. Susan, you may pull them off and 
count them; perhaps there are more.’’ Susan is 
pleased to do it, and the rest of the class are equally 
pleased at seeing her. She counts aloud—* One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, thirteen, fifteen. 
Here she makes errors, and is interrupted by several 
voices. ‘Iwo or three earnestly petition to be al- 
lowed to take Susan’s place, but she insists that she 
is competent to count them, and the teacher permits 
her to try again, The second time she succeeds better, 
and gets through with the task without being corrected 
more than once or twice. She makes the number 
twenty-five. John suggests that he could do it quicker. 
**So could I,” says Edwin. But the teacher merely 
assures them that he has no doubt of it, and proceeds 
with his lesson. ‘* You may all give your attention 
now, and count ten as | move them along to this side 
of the table.” He now moves them slowly, and they 
count in concert to ten. ‘ Very well; you may now 
count the same namber by twos.’’ “ T'wo, four, siz, 
eight, ten.” “Here are three grapes in my hand; I 
have now added two more; how many are there in 
all ?”’ ** Five.’’ ‘Three grapes and two grapes are how 
many?” “ Five grapes,” all answer. ‘ Now, if I 
eat one of them, how many will be left?” “ Four.” 
“One grape from five grapes leaves how many grapes?” 
“Four grapes.” ‘If I eat two, how many many will 
be left!” Some answer this wrong, but the teacher 
pushes off two a little distance with his knife, so that 
the remainder can be seen, when all answer correctly. 
“Three.” “Two grapes, then, from five grapes, leave 
how many grapes?” “Three grapes.” At another 
time, perhaps, the numerical frame is used, and a simi- 
lar lesson given upon that. This isa very convenient 
piece of apparatus, and no teacher of a primary school 
should be without it. The cubical blocks answer an 
excellent purpose, especially for adding and subtracting. 
Three blocks and four blocks are how many blocks ? 
Three blocks from seven blocks leave how many blocks? 
These questions are asked while the hand actually per- 
forms the operations of adding and subtracting, so that 
the eye and the ear are both addressed at the same time. 
Questions, however, involving only abstract numbers, 
should be gradually introduced, but not until some 
little proficiency has been made in such lessons as we 
have already given. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 




















Teachers’ Association of Prince George’s 
County. 

Tue second meeting of this Association was held in 
Upper Marlboro’ on the 3d of June, 1851, S. B. Ritten- 
house, Esq., in the Chair. 

After reading the minutes of last meeting, the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Association, as reported 
by the committee, were unanimoualy adopted. Messrs. 


William H. Wilson, Lavalette Wilson, aud M. J. Kal- |) 


denbach, were elected members; and Messrs. J. S. 
Skinner and Sasscer were admitted as honorary 
members. 

The following officers were then elected : 

President—C. M. DODD. 

Vice President—S. B. Rirrennouse. 

Recording Secretary—M. J. KaLpEnBacu. 

Corresponding Secretary—W m. H. Perveit. 

Treasurer—C. C. Jackson. 

Directors. 

B.S. Nichols, of Queen Anne District. 

Lavalette Wilson, of Nottingham District. 

K. J. Coe, of Aquasco District. 

Edward Bushell, of Marlboro’ District. 

T. C. McGee, of Bladensburg District. 

William H. Wilson, of Mariboro’ District. 

Paca Addison, of Spuldiag’s District. 

Essays were read by Mr. C. C. Jackson on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and by B.S. Nichols on the “ Method 
of Teaching English Grammar.” 

The following gentlemen were appointed to deliver 
essays at the next meeting of the Association : 

S. B. Rittenhouse, on “ Discipline and Method of 
Education.” 

Lavalette Wilson, on “Arithmetic.” 

William H. Perveil, on “ Geography.” 

On the Review of new School Books, the following 
members were appointed : 

Pinoneo’s Larger Grammar—Robert M. Tomlin. 

Pinneo’s Primary Grammar—M. J. Kaldenbach. 

Tower’s Intellectual Algebra—Lavalette Wilson. 

The President announced the debate for the next 
meeting, to be on the question, ‘‘ should corporal pun- 
ishment be abolished in school ?” 

The following resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Association 
be tendered to the General Board of Trustees, for the 
faithful manner in which they have periormed their 
duties, and for their uniform courtesy to the ‘I'eachers. 

Kesolved, ‘That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the Marlboro’ Gazette and the ** Scnool 
Friend.” 

After which the Association adjourned, to meet again 
in Nottingham, on the second Saturday in September 
next, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 





C. M. DODD, President. 
M. J. Katpensacu, Recording Sec’y. 
June 20, 1851. 


* 





Proceedings of the Ohio State Teachers? Asso-« 
ciation. 

The association met this morning, July, 2d, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, pursuant to adjournment 
at the last annual meeting. The number in attendance 
is about 300, from all parts of the State. 

Called to order by the President, ISAAC SAMS of 
Highland. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Smith, of Toledo. 

On motion of Prof. Wright, of Perrysburgh, J. Hurty, 
of Greene ; E. M. Cotton, of Ashland; T. W. Harvey, 
of Stark; Wm. Travis, of Mahoning, were appointed 
assistant Secretaries. 

The Ass>ciation was then addressed by the President, 
Mr. Coaert, of Knox, in the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Hurty, of Greene : 

Resolved, That all friends of education present, from 


cs 


other States, be invited to seats in this Convention as 
honorary members. 


Mr. Andrews of Massillon, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, made some remarks concerning arrange- 
| ments for Institutes, etc., and reported the following 
Resolution : 





| 


of Society, will be promvted by having the sexes attend 
the same school, sit in the same room, and recite in the 
same classes. 


On motion of Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky City, it 
was resolved to occupy one hour and half only, in the 
discussion of this resolution. 

After some remarks by Mr. Cowdery, Mr. Hurty 
moved that the resolution be amended by striking out 
the words “ sit in the same room.”’ Discussed by Messrs. 
Wright, Barney, Hurty, and Newbury. Mr. Rykoff, 
of Cincinnati, then moved,as a substitute for Mr. Hurty’s 
amendment, that all after the words “attend the same 
school,’’ be struck out, and the following inserted: Re- 


account of peculiar circumstances, that they sit in the 
same room. Sustained by Mr. Rykoff. 

Previous question called for by Mr. Barney, of Cincin- 
nati, and carried. 

Discussion resumed on the first amendment by Messrs. 
Barney, Rykoff, Allen, Lord, Wright, Fry, Andrews, 
Bridgman, Oviatt, and Humiston. Vote was then 
taken on the amendment, and lost. 

The original resolution was then adopted unani- 
mously. 

On motion, adjourned to meetin the lst Presbyterian 
Church, at 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON 8ESSION.—JULY 2. 
Association met pursuant to adjournment. 
Mr. Andrews from the Ex. Committee, reported the 
following resolution which was adopted unanimously, 
| without discussion. 


Resolved, That the cause of education, and the prin- 
ciples of justice imperatively demand that the wages 
paid to teachers shouid be according to services rendered, 
and not according to the sex of the teacher. 

Mr. Adams presented the following : 

Wuereas, It is the united testimony of the friends of 
Phonetic reform, and in accordance with the observation 
of members of this Association, that the use of the Pho- 
netic Alphabet as now ge by teachers in various 
parts of our country, and in England, is of great service 
| as a means of teaching children to read the common 
printing, so that a course of instruction of afew wecks 
in Phonetic Reading, followed by similar instruction in 
the common printing, will enable the learner to read the 
common type in one fourth the time necessary, according 
to the usual method of instruction—Therefore 

Resolved, That this association do recommend to the 
teachers of this State, so far us practicable, to make 








that the great advantage thus offered for the advance- 
ment of primary education, may be speedily secured. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed to 
publish, at their earliest convenience, an address to the 
teachers and friends of education, of the State of Ohio, 
| setting forth the principles of the Phonetic reform, and 
such facts relating to its history, progress and success, 
as may be necessary to a proper understanding of its 
great importance to the cause of education. 


Wright, Newbury, etc., the preamble was withdrawn, 
by leave, and the resolutions on motion of Mr. Royce, 
of Richland, were laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky City, the 
time to be occupied by each speaker was limited to ten 
minutes. 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
take into consideration the expediency of publishing a 
monthly journal, to be used as a reading book in schools, 
and to report to the Convention to-morrow. 

W. L. Teraity, of Knox ; H. Wurrrxe, of Lorain; 
A. D. Wricut, of Wood ; G. R. Hanp, of Hamilton, 


mittee. 








Resolved, That the best interests of our Schools, and | 


| cite in the same classes, and when not objectionable, on 


On motion of Mr. Fry, of Cuyahoga county, it was J 


and W. McKeg, of Licking, were appointed said com- } 





immediate use of the Phonetic method of instruction, | 





After some discussion by Messrs. Adams, Parsons, — 
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On motion of Mr. Tuckerman, of Ashtabula county, |! 


it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the President to petition the Legislature of this State at 
its next session, to amend the act for the encouragement 


’ of Teachers’ Institutes, passed February 16, 1849, by 


striking out the word “ authorized,”’ and inserting in its 


» place “ required,” making it read as follows: ‘The 


County Commissioners shall be, and are hereby required 
to appropriate the sum of one hundred dollars,” etc. 

Messrs. OviatT, of Cuyahoga ; Trcxerman, of Ash- 
tabula ; Boorn, of Crawford ; Apams, of Ashland ; and 
Ryxorr, of Hamilton, were appointed said committee. 

Mr. Anprews, from the Executive Committee, re- 
ported the following: 

Resolved, That special instruction for teachers is ne- 
cessary to the highest success of the schools of Ohio, 
and that this can only with certainty be secured in In- 
stitutions organized especially for the purpose of educat- 
ing teachers. 

esolved, That our only hope for establishing and 
sustaining such schools in Ohio, con:ists in individual 


» effort, on the part of teachers and friends of education, 


and that an effort be made to raise among the friends of 
education in this State, by voluntary subscription, pe- 
cuniary means to establish such schools. 

These Resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Dawley, 
Bartlett, Rainey, Cowdery, Rykoff, Tuckerman, Hurty, 


Whipple, Travis and Booth, when, on motion of Mr. | 


Andrews, their further discussion was postponed till 


* to-morrow morning. 


On motion of Mr. Lynch, a committee of one from 


‘each represented county was appointed to report the 


condition of the Common Schools in their respective 
counties. 

On motion, adjourned till 8 o’clock this evening. 

EVENING SESSION—JULY 2. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. 
Canfield, of Cleveland. 

Mr. H. H. Barney, of Cincinnati, then addressed the 
Association, when, on motion, adjourned till 8 o’clock, 
Thursday morniag. 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. 


FORENOON SESSION—JULY 3. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Smith, of Toledo. 

The following gentlemen briefly reported the con- 
dition of Common Schools in their respective counties : 

Mr. Lynch, of Ashland; Mr. Bailey, of Ashtabula; 
Mr. Haskill, of Butler; Mr. Spooner, of Coshocton; 
Mr. Bolles, of Crawford ; Mr. Freese, Cuyahoga; Mr. 
Bacon, Defiance; Mr. Cowdery, Erie; Mr. Parker, 
Clermont; Mr. Lord, Franklin; Mr. Hurty, Green; 
Mr. Brown, Geauga ; Mr. Hand, Hamilton ; Mr. Nich- 
olas, Knox; Mr. Howe, Lake; Mr. Jones, Licking ; 
Mr. Whipple, Lorain ; Mr. Clisbie, Logan ; Mr.Smith, 
Lucas; Mr. Travis, Mahoning ; Mr. Clark, Medina; 
Mr. Wood, Morrow ; Mr. Royce, Richland ; Mr. Allen, 
Sterk; Mr. Lee, Seneca; Mr. Wright, Wood; Mr. 
Hill, Wayne; Mr. McNealy, Harrison ; Mr. McMillan, 
Columbiana. 

Hon. Ira Mayhew, of Michigan, then made a brief 
report of the condition of educational matters in that 
State. 

Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky City, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association most cordially ap- 
proves the labors undertaken and sustained by Mr. . 
Andrews, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
during the present season ; that we will endeavor to 
sustain him by all proper means and influences in our 
power, during the remainder of the year, and that we 
regard his personal sacrifices and self-denial, in the 
labors he voluntarily assumed, as one of the noblest 
examples of disinterestedness yet furnished by any 
member of the Teacher’s profession in our country. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Cowdery, Hurtz, 
Sloane, Travis, Hill, Booth, Lynch, Lord and Rolfe, 
the resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Mr. Cowdery also presented the following: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed 
by this Association to pass the surplus, in the hands of 
the Treasurer, during the current year, to Mr. An- 
drews, for the purpose of defraying in part his expenses, 
' and that Mr. Andrews report at the end of the year, the 
amount received. 

An invitation was read from George Willey, Acting 
Manager of Cleveland Schools, requesting the Associa- 
| tion to visit the schools on St. Clair and Rockwell 
streets, which was unanimously accepted. 
| An invitation was also received from N. P. Stanton, 
| jr., 1st Vice President of the New York State Teachers’ 
| Association, requesting this Association to meet with 
them at Buffalo, on the 6th day of August next. Ac- 
cepted, and the following delegates appointed : 

Andrews, Cowdery, Hurty, Lord, Barney, Wright, 
Willey, Lynch, Freese, Brown, Tuckerman, Bridge- 
man, Smith, of Toledo, A. A. Smith, Miss Becket, Miss 
Cowles, Miss Atkins, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Humiston, 
Miss Freeman, and Mr. Corlett. 

Mr. Rykoff presented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of four be appointed to 

take charge of the finances for the expenses of the 
| Chairman of the Ex. Committee. 

The Association appointed Messrs. Cowdery, Smith, 
| of Ashtabula, Humiston and Rykoff said committee. 
Mr. Andrews then read the following letters : 

West Newton, May 26,1851. 

L. Anprews, Esq.—Dear Sir: [ hardly know of any 
| thing that would give me greater pleasure, than to 
| accept the invitation conveyed in your letter of the 22d 
| inst. The occasion, the place, the idea of meeting so 
| many persons engaged in so glorious a work, conspire 
| to increase an attraction, either one of whose elements 
would command my very willing services. It has fora 
long time been one of my most cherished hopes to meet 
the Teachers of the West. I have such strong reasons 
to expect that an engagement, which is certain, in itself, 
| though uncertain as to time, will have control of me, at 
| the period you mentioned, that I can not accept your 
| invitation, or promise to be with you. 

Should it so happen, (though improbable,) that I can 
| command my time, and should your invitation be con- 
sidered as pending, I shall accept it with great alacrity. 
| As it is, I have little, if any hope, of seeing you ; but 
none the less I desire the prosperity of you all. 

Very sincerely, yours, etc. 
Horace Mann. 


PittsFiELp, June 2, 1851. 

Dear Sin: I have yours of the 26th May, inviting 
me to be present at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, to be held in Cleve- 
land, on the 2d and 3d of July next, and to ‘‘ address the 
Association at some convenient time during its session.” 
I assure you, sir, that I can hardly think of any thing 
that would give me more pleasure than to meet the 
Teachers of Ohio in the beautiful city of Cleveland, and 
talk to them an hour on the subject of popular educa- 
tion. I dare not promise to do so, and I regret very 
much to declare it. . 

I may possibly be able to be with yeu, but it is not 
probable. If I cancome,I will, and give you a practical 
talk at some hour during your session. Should I be 
able to come at all, it would most probably be on the 
second day of your session. 

I should be glad to be more certain in my reply, but 
can not be, as poorly as I think of non-committal in 
any thing. Very respectfully, yours, 

Gro. N. Brisas. 

On motion, adjourned till 244 o’clock, P. M. 


| 





Tuorspay, Jury 3—Arrernoon Session. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Dr. Ray, of Cincin- 
nati in thé Chair. 

On motion of Mr. Cowdery, Dr. A. D. Ford, of 
Columbus was appointed an additional member of the 
Financial Committee. 

On motion by Chairman of the Ex-Com. 


Resolved, That we consider illustrative apparatus as 
a necessary auxiliary to every course of instruction, and 
that among the articles that ought to be introduced into 
all our public schools are a black board, a globe, a tellu- 














rium, for the explanation of terrestial phenomena; a 
numeral frame, and an appropriate set of forms and 


solids for the demonstration of mathematical principles, 
also a set of labelled geological spe ‘imens. 
That, whereas, the aforesaid articles can be obtained 
for asum within the tax granted by the revised school 
law, for the purchase of the apparatus. 
Resolved, That we will use our influence for their 
introduction into the schools with which we are con- 
nected. 
Resolved, That the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
respectfully request that the Legislature of Ohio, at the 
next session, to provide one or more Houses of Refor- 
mation for juvenile offenders in this State. 
W hereas, the educational interests of Ohio demand a 
re-districting of the State, and an enlargment of the 
School Districts; therefore 

Resolved, That every teacher and friend of education 
ought to labor assiduously to impress upon the public 
mind the necessity, practicability and economy of an 
enlargment of the country school districts of this State} 

The Chairman of the Ex-Com. also presented the 
following, which, after a few remarks from Mr. Rykoff, 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the Ex-Com. to 
carry out the resolution passed by the Association, July 
4th, 1850, at Springfield, directing said committee to 
have prepared, and to publish a course of educational 
tracts for general distribution. 

On motion, the resolution concerning Normal Schools 
was taken up and discussed by Messrs. Newbury and 
Dawley, when the further discussion was suspended to 


give Mr. Day, of Geauga an opportunity for speaking 
on Phonotopy and Phonography. 

Discussion on the resolutions concerning Normal 
Schools resumed. Mr. Rolfe moved the following 
amendments, to strike out the words ‘‘only with cer- 
tainty,”’ in the first resolution, and insert “ best.’? Dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Rolfe and Stone, and carried. Dis- 
cussion on the resolution as amended, resumed by Messrs. 
Travis, Haskell and Rainey, and the question being 
called, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Travis moved to amend the 2d resolution by in- 
serting the words ‘‘at present’’ after the word “ hope.’’ 
Sustained by Messrs. Travis and Newbury—and carried. 

The second resolution was then discussed by Messrs. 
Whipple, Hill and Rainey, and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Hurty, Dr. Ray of Cincinnati was 
appointed Orator for the opening session of the next 
annual meeting, and George Willey, of Cleveland, Orator 
for the first evening session of the same. 

On motion of Mr. Willey it was 

Resolved, That Mr. L. Andrews be deputed by the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, to prepare and deliver 
an address before the members of the next Legislature, 


upon the subject of providing suitable State supervision 
for the Public Schools of Ohio. 


On motion of Mr. Travis, 


Resolved, That Messrs. L. Andrews, Dr. A. D. Lord, 
M. F. Cowdery, H. H. Barney, T. W. Harvey and A. 
Freesegbe constituted a committee to take into consider- 
ation and report to the next meeting, the best method 
of conductiug an Educational Paper or Periodical, under 
the auspices of this association. 

Resolved, That the friends of popular education must 
rely chiefly upon Township and County organizations, 





for the steady and efficient progress of the good cause. 
Mr. Barney presented the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were adopted. 


Whereas, it is the unanimous testimony of the friends 
of phonetic reform, and in accordance with the obser- 
vation of members of this association, that the use of 
the Phonetic alphabet as now employed by teachers 
in various parts of this country and in England, is of 
great service in teaching children to read the common 
printing, so that a course of instruction of a few weeks 
in the phonetic system, followed by similar instruc- 
tions in the common or Romanic reading, will enable 
the learner to acquire a knowledge of the latter in 
nearly one fourth the time required by the usual 
method ; therefore 
Resolved, That this association do recommend to the 

Teachers of the State of Ohio, so far as practicable, to 

make immediate use of the Phonetic system of instruc- 

tion, so that the great advantage thus afforded to pri- 
mary education may be speedily secured. 
On motion of the Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 





horeby tendered to all the Rail Road, Steamboat, and 
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Canal Boat Companies that have carried delegates to and 
from this meeting at half fare, for their enlightened 
liberality. 


M. F. Cowdery, from the Financial Committe re- 


ported $560, money pledged by delegates from various | 
counties toward defraying the expenses of the Chairman 


of the Executive Committee. 
Adjourned till 714, P. M. 


Evenine Srssion—71¢ o’clock, P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment, Dr. Ray in the Chair. 


The Rev. Mr. Coffin opened the exercises by prayer. 
On motion of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee it was 


Resolved, That, whereas education prevents crime, 
increases the security of property, and throws around 
our political and religious institutions an indispensable 
safeguard,—and whereas the object of all good govern- 
ment is or ought to be the benefit of the governed—it is 
right beyond all doubt for the government of a State to 


impose a tax on the property of the peopyje of a State || 
for the proper education of all their children, and te || 


bring those means within the reach of all. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Cowdery 
Smith, of Toledo, Rolf, Coffin, Andrews, Lee, Baldwin 
and Oviatt, and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Andrews, the association adjourned 
to meet at Columbus on Wednesday, the last day of 
December next. 

The exercises then closed by singing the 117th Psalm 
to the tune of Old Hundred. 

JOHN LYNCH, Ree. Secretary. 





Morat Inrivence or a Literary Taste.— 
The ruin of most men dates from some vacant 
hour. Occupation is the armor of the soul, and 
the train of idleness borne up by all the vices. 
I remember a satirical poem, in which the devil 
is represented as fishing for men, and adapting 
his baits to the taste and temperament of his 
prey; but the idler, he said, pleased him most, 
because he bit the naked hook. To a young 
man away from home, friendless and forlorn in 
a great city, the hours of peril are those between 
sunset and bedtime, for the moon and stars see 
more of evil ina single hour, than the sun in 
his whole day’s circuit. The poet’s visions of 
evening, are all compact of tender and soothing 
images. It brings the wanderer to his home, 
the child to his mother’s arms, the ox to his 
stall, and the weary laborer to his rest. But to 
the gentle-hearted youth who is thrown upon 
the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands “ homeless 
amid a thousand homes,” the approach of even- 
ing brings with it an aching sense of loneliness 
and desolation, which comes down upon the 
spirit like darkness upon the earth. In this 
mood, his best impulses become 2 snare to him, 
and he is led astray because he is social, affec- 
tionate, sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If there 
be a young man thus circumstanced within the 
sound of my voice, let me say to him that books 
are the friends of the friendless, and that a 
library is the home of the homeless. A taste 
for reading will always carry you to converse 
with men who will instruct you by their wis- 
dom and charm you by their wit, who will 
soothe you when fretted, refresh you when 
weary, counsel you when perplexed, and sym- 
pathize with you at all times. Evil spirits in 





the middle ages, were exorcised and driven away 
| by bell, book, and candle ; you want but two of 


| these agents, the book and the candle. 
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Woodward College, Cincinnati. 
Lat. 39° 6’ N.; Long. 84° 27’ W. 
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22/'70'90 | 76.0/'29.022 sw | sw I|\var’ble| 5] .05 
23) 64 79 | 68.0 29.161, nw | nw | Ijfair | 8 
24/58 82 | 67.8, 29.308) nw | nw Ijfair | 9 
25) 57 86 73.7) 29.346] ne ne | ljfair 7 
26/69, 9 | 76.3|'29.254| west | west | lllvar’ble| 5) .12 
27|/67\87 | 75.3/|29.145) east | east | 1\\var’ble| 4 
28)/67:95 81.8)/29.031| west | west | 3) fair 6 
29|/76 86 | 78.0) 29.145) west | west | 3\\var’ble| 2) .31 
ea 24 igs 29.159) west | n w | 3)\var’ble| 3 
| { 

















ExpLanation.—The first column contains the day of 
the month; the second, the minimum or least hight of 
the thermometer, during the twenty-four hours, begin- 
ning with the dawn of each day; the third, the maxi- 
mum or greatest hight during the same period; the 
fourth, the mean or average temperature of the day, 
reckoning from sunrise to sunrise; the fifth, the mean 
hight of the barometer, corrected for capillarity, and re- 
duced to the temperature of freezing water. In estima- 
ting the force of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle 
breeze, 2 a strong breeze, 3 a light wind, 4 a strong 
wind, and 5 a storm. In estimating the clearness of 
the sky, 10 denotes entire clearness, or that which is 
nearly so, and the other figures, from 0 to 10, the cor- 
responding proportionate clearness. The other columns 
need no explanation. 


SummMary— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 54° 
Greatest hight of o 95° 
Monthly range of oe 41° 
Least daily variation of + 10° 
Greatestdailyvariationof 29° 
Mean temperature of month, 71934 

“ “ at sunrise, 63°.2 

a ad at2P. M., 82°.8 
Coldest day, June 9th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 63° 
Warmest day, June 28th. 
Mean temperature of warmest day, 81° 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.775 inches. 
Maximum “ ad 29.602 « 
Rangeof “ os 827 « 

“ “ 99.9431 


ean 

Number of days of rain, 13. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.28 inches. 
Wearner.—Clear and fair, 11 days; variable 19 days. 
Winps.—N., 1 day; N. E.,5 days; E.,2 days; S. 











1 day; S. W., 7}¢ days; W., 7 days; N. W., 63¢ days. 








Memoranva.—Ist, wet morning, P. M., variable ; 4th 
to 10th, warm, variable and showery ; 10th fine and 
clear; 13th, wet morning, P. M., variable; 14th and 
15th, variable and pleasant ; 16th, drizzly ; 17th to 22d 
pleasant and fair ; , variable with light shower ; 23d 
to 26th, fair and pleasant; 26th, wet morning ; 27th, 
watm and variable ; 28th, very warm and windy’; 29th, 
rain in night ; 30th, variable and pleasant. 7 


Ossravations.—On the whole, June has been a very 
pleasant month. The mean temperature is about two 
degrees less than that of the same month either in 1849 
or 1850. This, with the general good health of the city, 
has presented quite a contrast with the same periods in 
the last two years. The first part of the month was 
marked by an unusnal amount of cloudy and wet 
weather, though the quantity of rain for the month is 
less than half of the average. This has resulted favorably 
for the wheat crop, but has rendered the crop of hay very 
light. 

Iam glad to be able to say in regard to the present, 
without pretending to predict for the future, that the 
city wears a more healthy and cheerful aspect than it 
has done at the same season for many years past. 





Screntiric.—Mr. James S. French, of Vir- 
ginia, has, for the last five years, been laboring 
to secure this object in the construction of rail- 
roads; namely, the ascending and descending of 
undulating surfaces of the country. He has 
entirely succeeded, as the following account of 
his experiments, from the Baltimore Sun, will 
show: 

“The road upon which these experiments 
were made, is about half a mile in length, at an 
elevation of two hundred feet to the mile; the 
ends of the sills are cut off even with the string 
pieces ; a rail of six inches wide and five-eighths 
of an inch thick, is placed upon the string piece, 
extending outward two and a half inches; thus 
affording an under surface, against which a pair 
of wheels, teu inches in diameter, are pressed by 
a lever. ‘These wheels are suspended from the 
axles of the driving wheels of the engine, and 
adhesion in any quantity may be obtained at 
will, ‘These wheels are capable of being turned 
up when coming to crossings or meeting an ob- 
struction, thus converting the engine into an 
ordinary one instantly. The pressure of these 
wheels against the under surface of the extended 
rail, does not impede the progressive motion of 
the engine; for on a heavy load being placed 
behind, so as to make the wheels slip, the pres- 
sure being made, the engine moved off very 
easily, with a load which she was unable to 
draw by her own adhesion to the rail. Again, 
the wheels of the passenger car were all locked, 
and the rails having been previously greased, 
the engine dragged the whole up an inclination 
of two hundred feet to the mile, at a rate of 
twenty miles an hour! The advantages of this 
great invention are: the ascension of higher 
grades than are now deemed practicable; an 
inability to get off the track; and a total secu- 
rity against collisions, etc.; for the engine and 
car—the latter being heavily loaded —in as- 
cending or descending were repeatedly stopped, 
while moving at a speed of twenty miles an 
hour, in a space not exceeding ten feet.” 
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Phonetic School Books, 


LONGLEY & BROTHER, 
Cincinnati, O., 


A now engaged in publishing and selling PHONETIC 
ScHooL AND Misce.ctangous Books. Their First 
Reader, price 10 c., has been introduced into some of the 
Boston and other Eastern Schools, and is now used in many 
primary schools in the West and South. The advantages 
of phonetic teaching are economy of time to both teacher 
and pupil, and the acquisition of a more thorough know- 
ledge of orthography and orthoepy. 

Says the Boston Commonwealth, ‘Children that have 
enjoyed two months instruction in that school, (a Boston 
phonetic schoul) we are safe in saying. read with far more 
ease and peepee than those who have been taught two 
years in the common schools by the usual method—and, 
mark this, they can do it in books printed orthographically 
in the common defective alphabet !” 

“In our primary department we don’t pretend to teach a- 
b c scholars the old way of reading except by the new way 
first. If 1 was compelled to teach the old way of spelling 
and reading, | would teach the new way first; by which 
means I should be, ax well as my pupils, the gainer by two 
thirds of my time.” — David Parsons, Principal of the Wells- 
ville O., Union Schools. 

The Second Reader is just published, price 15c. The 
,* Guide to Phonetic Reading,” 15c., will enable any teacher 
to adopt these books with the certainty of great success. 
The following are other important phonoty pic publications: 
Bible, 8 vo., $3,00; Testament, $1.25; pocket do., $1,0°; 
Pilgrim’s Progress, €0c; Vicar of Wakefield, 50c; Gems of 
Thought, 50c; Bath Fables, 50c¢; Child hood Hours, 25c; 
Pope's, Essay oo Man, 20c; Pronunciation of Geographical 
Names 15c. 

In Phonetic Shorthand—\nstructor and Key, 50c; Repor- 
ter’s Companion, 65c; Phonographic Vocabulary, $1,50; 
New Testament, $1,50; Book of Psalms, 30c; Phono- 
graphic Teacher, 30c. 

Arso—The Weekly Phonetic Advocate, a Journal of News 
Literature. Education and Reform, and the most prominen, 
organ of the Yom ay te in the United States. $1,50 a 
year in advance. The Supplement, a shorthand monthly 
magazine, $1,00; with the Advocate, £0 cents. 

Address LoNGLEY & BROTHER, Walnut Street, between 
Fourth and Fifth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TO DEALERS IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W., B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 
Ss EO AE aa Pw BC ee Se 
AND 
Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, i preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 

Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
‘Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
© be the most popular series of school books ever pub- 
yshed. 


Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery genc- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great Geslities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Kast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Lindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. Terms—Casi. 
W. B. SMIH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st. east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 











tea A NEW GRAMMAR, .23 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Professor Pinneo's Larger Grammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 


“ Pinngo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR oF THE EN- 
GLish Lanauace. DersignNep FoR ScHOOLs: 
By T. 8. Pinngo, A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for in- 
struction in schuols and academies, ever offered to Amer- 
ican Teachers. : 


The following extract is from the Preface: 


“ This work is intended to succeed the author's PRIMARY 
GRAMMAR. It is designed, however, to be complete in 
in itself, and does not necessarily require an acquaintance 
with its predecessor, although such acquaintance will es- 
sentially tacilitate the study with all learners, and with 
young people is especially important. 

« The title analytical is given to it, because that method 
of teaching is introduced to a far greater extent than is 
usual in books of this kind. 

“ The attention of the teacher is respectfully invited to 
the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 


“A COMPLETE VIEW of the well established principles of 
the English language, in their practical bearing on analysis 
and construction, is intended to be here presented. No 
space is wasted with the discussion of curious or unimpor- 
tant points, which, however interesting to the critical stu- 
dent, can not but encumber an elementary work. 


“2. Simpriciry in definitions, examples, exercises, and 
arrangement. has been carefully studied. A_ particular 
preference has been given to English words as technical 
terms, whenever pract cable; and when this is not so, 
familiar explanations and illustrations are given, so that 
the learner may understand every step as he advances. 

3. INTEREST in the study, it is hoped, is secured by the 
variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The didac- 
tic, illustrative and practical methods of teaching are united, 
that each point, being presente d in these several ways, may 
interest and impress the mind: 

“4. THE EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 
exceeding those in other works on this subject. 


e 


+5. ANALYSIS is taught much more minutely and exten- 

sively than usual, except in those treatises which are de- 
voted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced in an 
early part of the study, and exercises aud explanations are 
continued to the close. Its terms, and the arrangement of 
its parts are also very much simplified. 
. *§. COMPOSITION is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced at 
the commencement and continued throughout the work. 
A large portion of the exercises are designed to teach, at 
the same time, the nalure, properties, and relations of 
words. and the analysis and construction of sentences. 

* Although the leading object of the work is, as already 
stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and interesting 
manner, the well established principles of our language, a 
ew novel features have been introduced. 

*©7. The subject of the arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, with 
copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 

“8. ERRORS To BE AVOIDED in the use of words and in 
construction. are classed separately and prominently ,and 
under them very full exercises in false syntax are given. 


We may here state, also, that a slight departure from 
the usual method of naming the three past tenses will be 
observed, which seems required in order to give a correct 
view of that subject, and to make the minor divisions cor- 
respond with the three elementary distinctions of time, the 
present, pas',and future. The reasons for this are given 
more particularly in the proper place. What appear to 
be the more correct definitions of the adjective and the 
adverb are also given, the former in accordance with De 
Sacy, and the latter as following legitimately from that.” 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed on 
fine paper,is neatly and substantially bound, and sold at 
the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies are 
put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of sending by 
mail, at a very small expense for postage. Regular pro- 
fessional teachers can obtain a copy for examination, with- 
out charge, by writing (postage on letters being paid) to 
the publishers. 

Published by 


W. B. SMITH & CO. 
Booksellers, 38 Main street, Cincinnati. 








A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIEs, 


AND THE 


Best Gift Book of the Season, 


VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. C 


A Beautifully Ilastrated Work. exhibiting a great variety 
of interesting objects too minute to be seen by the human 
eye, as they appear when magnified thousands of times, 
with appropriate descriptions, including an account of tic 
objects magnified. By Professor John Brocklesby. No 
work has been publi-hed more calculated to astonish and 
interest the youthful mind, and to impress it with a suitable 
idea of Divine wisdom and shill than this. Also, by the 
same Author, . 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 

Including the atmosphere, winds, hurricanes, water- 
spouts, rain, fogs, dew, snow, hail, thunder storms, rainbows, 
etc. The every day importance of the subjects treated upon 
in this work render it of great interest to the general read- 
er, and has caused its introduction into many academies, 
Few persons who commence the K.lements of Meteorology, 
lay it down until they have finished the perusal of it. 


THE STUDENTS’ SPELLING BOOK. 
By. J. S. DENMAN. 

This Spelling Book, just offered to the public, contains 
nearly all the words in common use in the English Jan- 
guage, so arrangs.. as to form an easy method of teaching 
the correct spe ing and pronunciation, and at the same 
time the true significance of words, and such is the classifi- 
cation, that by learning to spell and define one thousand 


words the pupil will obtain a knowledge of-about three 
thousand. 


BULLIONS’ NEW GRAMMAR. 


An Analytical and Practical English Grammar. By Rev. 
P. Bullions, D. D., author of a Latin and Greek Grammar 


- the same plan. ‘This work is already extremely popu- 
ar. 


BULLION®S’ FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 


Just issued. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 
Or, First Lessons 1N Ai’SHMETICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Professor J. S. Enos. 


DODD’S ARITHMETIC. 
ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL. 


In which have been attempted various improvements in 
arrangement and nomenclature. Teachers are particularly 
requested to examine this work. It is introduced by some 
teachers not given to change except fur good reasons. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated with colored maps, containing only such things 
as the pupil is expected to learn. ‘Ihis work is by the 
author of the celebrated Geography and Atlas, and is al- 
wost universally preferred to any other quarto geography. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Comstock’s Chemistry, Comstock’s Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Physiology and Natural History, The new 
and revised editions oF Comstock’s works, weet the high 
est approbation of teachers, and continue to be probably 
the most popular scientific books ever published. 

The above works form a series embracing most of the 
subjects studied in schools, and which might justly be 
termed the ELECTRIC series, from the fact that teachers 
are at once persuaded on examination of their excellent 
arrangement and complete adaptation to the wants of the 
school room. 





PRATT, WOODFORD &CO., 
Publishers, 
No. 4 Courtlandt St., New York. 


NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY. 


Just published, a new edition of Ray’s Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,58 Main st. 
Cincinnati 
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